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“LANDSCAPE” 
oe By John Alger 
_ Tn the Collection of the Whitney Museum of 
’ American Art. See article on page 9. 
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Please! 


On Tuesday a letter arrives from a con- 
servative accusing Tue Arr Dicesr of turning 
its columns over to the modernists. On Wed- 
nesday comes a letter from a ‘modernist 
saying he has lost interest in the magazine 
because it prints too many “old hat” attacks 
on art progress. 

Tue Arr Dicest is between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea. 

Two thirds of its illustrations and its text 
have a conservative tinge, the other third mod- 
ernist. And that is about how the American 
art world is divided at the present time. If 
Tue Art Dicest did not try to present things 
as they actually are it would be cheating, 
not some, but all of its readers. 

Please, you readers on both sides, let Tue 
Art Dicesr be honest! 


Why Not? 


Carnegie Institute has called off its 1932 In- 
ternational because of the world depression. 
The director, Homer Saint Gaudens, explains 
that if the exhibition were held the Institute 
would “face a deficit”. The International, of 
course, was established by the will of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

If the “International” cannot be held, why 
not a “National”? Why not invite every art 
critic in the nation, every director of an Amer- 
ican museum, and every dealer in American 
art, to form an executive body and devise 
ways and means for the first truly American 
“National”? Exclude every artist, for artists 
are full if “isms”. Let this executive body 
name its managers and its juries, and instruct 


* XMAS EXHIBITION * 
aye DRAWINGS = 


AN AMERICAN GROUP 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 58 St. and 6 Ave. 
* New York * 
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One More 
Good 


Picture 

in the Home 

this Christmas! 
e 


Let this Christmas place one more 
worthy painting or etching on your 
walls—symbolizing your own good 
taste, and dispensing happiness and 
cheer to the entire family! 


Smaller Paintings by Ivan Olinsky and 
Cecil Chichester are being shown. Ex- 
cellent examples of these artists’ work 
are available now, at very modest 
prices! 


Etchings from $12 
Portfolio sent on request 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 
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Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
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Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
: SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Barsoa Park, San Drgco, Cat. 








|} 59th St.. New York, N. ¥ 


| poration, its name and address must be stated and 


those of each individual member, must be given.) 





| them to organize a thoroughly representative 


exhibition of American art. Let the show be 
held first at Pittsburgh, next September; then 
let it be sent to New York’s Metropolitan, and 
to the museums in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis (or Kansas 


City), Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 


Angeles for the other eleven months (three 


weeks for display and a week for travel and 
installation). 


Can anyone doubt that, if asked for, funds 
would be lacking for this first real American 
“National”? Even in these hard times the 
nation displays no lack of interest in art. 

Why not put the United States on its mettle 


to buy at least half of the 400 or 500 orks 
admitted to such a show? 


rr i 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUSE-24, 1912, 


OF THE ART DIGEST, PUBLISHED SEMI- 
MONTHLY, OCT. TO JUNE; MONTHLY, 
JUNE, JULY, AUG., SEPT., AT NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1931. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Peyton 
Boswell, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Art Digest and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Auugst 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 


Publisher. The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 116 
E. 59th St.. Uew York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 


” 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 


also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one | 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. | 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 


The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 rue 
Jacob, Paris, France; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Helen Boswell Luyber, 116 E. 59th St., New 


York. N. Y; Marcia Boswell Hopkins, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) —None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 1s act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is—(This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1931. T. F. Hilbert, Notary Pub- 
lic, Bronx County No. 69, Bronx County Register 
No. 142-H-33. New York County No. 717, New 
York County Register No. 3-H-463. Commission 
expires March 30, 1933. 
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G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th Street New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 
FREDERIC S. HYND 


Nov. 23 - Dee. 5 1-6 P.M 


GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 
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National Academy’s Winter Show Proves Consistently Academic 


“The Black Cloud,” by Eugene Higgins. 
Altman Prize 


There are 146 members (N. A.) of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design,.and 150 associate 
members (A. N. A.). Only the 146 mem- 
bers take part in the Academy’s affairs. Their 
combined ages when put on the adding ma- 
chine are ascertained to be 8,944 years, or 
months and 5 days 
each. 


can be no doubt as to his feelings and opinions 
o any subject. If he is an artist he knows 
exactly what to his mind is good art and 
what is bad art. And when it comes to pick- 
ing juries of selection and juries of award he 


“Still Life—Madonna and Child,’ Harry 
Watrous. Carnegie Prise ($500). 


($1,000). 


| always the National Academy. 
Now, when a man is 61 years old there | 





“Young Centaur,’ by Albert Stewart. 


Awarded the First 


knows exactly who among his colleagues agree 
with him as to standards; and when it comes 
to picking successors for his colleagues who 


| have died, he knows who among the candi- 


dates proposed have feelings and opinions that 


| coincide with his own. 


Academy is 
Whoever likes 
its opinion as to what is good or bad in art 
will enjoy its Winter exhibition and its Spring 
exhibition. Whoever does not can stay away 
or come to scoff. That is all there is to it. 
Whether or not the Academy truly represents 
American art of the year in which its ex- 


For this reason the National 


Helen 
Foster Barnett Prize ($200). 


“Quiet Waters,” 
Memorial Prize 


| hibitions 


| 21 and will 


| which 


| are 155 prints, 
| non-members. 


“Portrait by Night,” Hilda Belcher. 


Wiles. The Edwin Palmer 
($,1000). 


by Irving R. 


debated all one 
likes. But the Academy is the Academy, and, 
by the very nature of its organization, it will 
ever remain the Academy. 

The 1931 Winter exhibition opened on Nov. 
continue until Dec. 16 in the 
Fine Arts Building, New York. There are 
319 examples of painting and sculpture, of 
64 are by members, 70 by associate 
and 185 by non-members. There 
about half of which are by 


are held can be 


members, 


Tue Art Dicest, for the sixth consecutive 


The Thomas 
R. Proctor Prize ($200). 
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National Academy’s Winter Show Proves Consistently Academic 


“John Alonzo Williams,” by Charles E. “White Heron,” Gertrude “Wood Interior,” by John E. Costigan. Awarded the Murphy 


Chambers. Carnegie Prize ($500). 


year, reproduces all the prize winning works, | 
| able and to represent (within reason, of course) 


therefore no list is printed here. 


Up to the time the forms of Tue Art Dicesr | , ] tae 
closed only one New York critic had ex- | But it seems that financially the National Acad- 
Edward | 


He wrote in part: | 


pressed himself on the exhibition, 
Alden Jewell of the Times. 


“Everything looks about the same as usual 


except that there are perhaps rather fewer | 


evidences of ‘modernism’ barging into the nice 
average of standards that one expects always 


to find operative in an Academy show. Here | 


and there the product of an uncommonly high 
palette may stand forth a bit and there is an 
occasjonal break with certain of the hallowed 
traditions that govern this body. But in the 


main it is a thoroughly dignified Academy | 


demonstration. 


“The hanging committee can in no case have | 


been visited with doubts as to which side up a 
picture should be displayed. This is eminent- 
ly as it should be in the case of an institution 
old enough to have had as its first president 
(‘lest we forget’) Samuel F. B. Morse, in- 
ventor of the telegraph and also a very ex- 
cellent painter, who held his Academy office 
from 1826 to 1845. 

“The hanging committee—composed of 
George Elmer Browne, Charles S$. Chapman 
and Isidore Konti—is, however, annually faced 
with another problem. Either there are far 
too many pictures or there is far too little 
wall space. Charles C. Curran, the correspond- 
ing secretary, assures us that it is a question of 
too little wall space. He says what the Acad- 
emy needs is accommodation matching that of 
the Royal Academy in London, so that there 


{ 


“Orphans,” by Pietro Montana. Elizabeth 


N. Watrous Gold Medal. 





Lathrop. Shaw ($300). 


might be room to hang all the pictures avail- 
all of the ‘schools’ of painting and sculpture. 


emy of Design is badly handicapped. .. . 
“What does one find in this year’s Winter 
exhibition? Well, roughly speaking, portraits, 


No 1932 Carnegie 


A cryptic dispatch from Pittsburgh says that 
no Carnegie International will be held next 
year. The next exhibition will take place in 
1933, Homer Saint-Gaudens, the director, an- 
nounced, 

Postponement for a year was decided upon, 
he said, because of “the general economic con- 
ditions and because with an exhibition next 
year the department of fine arts would face 
a deficit.” 

There was no clarification of this statement. 
In its press matter Carnegie Institute has al- 
ways dwelled on the provisions of Andrew 
Carnegie’s will bequeathing funds to provide the 
International for the American people. There 
is no explanation as to why these funds have 
failed. It is understandable, of course, that, 
if the bequest is in the form of securities, they 
would not provide full income in days of 
meagre dividends. 

Others will ask whether because of the 
vicious criticism of the last few years, there 
is trouble at Carnegie, and whether, pending 
its settlement, the 1932 show has been called 
off. 

The art world will await something further— 
either officially or from “informal” sources. 


A “Cat Show” 


All through the ages from the earliest Egyp- 
tian civilization down to the present, cats have 
been a favorite subject for representation and 
study by artists in every medium. Realizing 
that this subject would be rich in material 
for a comprehensive showing and afford many 
interesting comparisons, the Maurel Galleries, 
New York, have arranged such an exhibition 
starting Dec. 8 to run all through the month. 

Many New York galleries and private col- 
lectors have contributed paintings, etchings, 
sculpture and ceramics dealing with the feline 
theme. Some rare Chinese paintings of cats 
from the Ming dynasty will be shown. 





Memorial Prize ($150). 


landscapes, still-lifes and story-tellers. . . . Scul 
ture leans fairly heavily upon the glory tha 
was Greece, though ‘Great White Heron,’ }y 
Gertrude K. Lathrop, which drew the Julia 4 
Shaw prize, might, perhaps, be called Gothic’ 

Views of the other art writers will make as 
aftermath for the next number. 





California Prizes 


Seventy-two artists are represented by 9 
works in the Twenty-second California Ar 
Club exhibit being held at the Los Angele 
Museum until Dec. 31. The jury of award 
consisted of C. Meier-Krieg, Clarence Hinkle, 
Morgan Russell, Reginald Poland and Dalzell 
Hatfield. : 

Following are the prize winners: Harold 
Swartz, Queen Walker Boardman sculpture 
prize ($100); W. E. Burke, sculpture prize 
($50); Ada M. Liliano, Sherry Peticolas, Ed- 
na Kelly, honorable mention in sculpture; 
Phil Dike, Evelyn Dalzell Hatfield gold medal 
and $50; Paul Sample, Paul Mabury land- 
scape prize ($50); Donna Schuster, Elizabeth 
Holmes Fisher still life prize ($50); Irene B. 
Robinson, Frey prize ($50); Ruth Peabody, 
figure prize ($35); John Hubbard Rich and 


Mabel Alvarez, honorable mention in oils. 


“In My Studio,’ Leopold Seyffert. sad 
Medal for Artistic Merit at National Academy 
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“American Landscape,’ by Arnold Wiltz. 


Tue Art Dicest wishes it could fill every 
inch of its space with news as good as this: 
An exhibition by “Seventeen Americans” open- 
ed the new season at the Dudensing Galleries, 
New York, and seventeen pictures were sold. 

The seventeen were: Two examples by Pep- 
pino Mangravite, two by Edward Laning, one 
by Isabelle Bishop, three by Frederick Taubes, 
two by Konrad Cramer, one by Florence 
Cramer, two by Arnold Wiltz, one by Max- 
well Simpson, one by Edward Wells and two 
by Herman Trunk. 

Leroy Dudensing in commenting on the sales 


The Art of France 


Masterpieces representing the development 
of French art from the éarliest known ex- 
amples to the end of the XIXth century, 
will be shown in an exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in Burlington House, London, from 
Jan. 4 to March 6, for which extensive prepara- 
tions are being made. About 40 of the most 
valuable French paintings in the United States, 
owned by museums @nd private collectors, 
are being shipped to London as loans. As- 


send 500 pictures and other art objects; and 
these will be supplemented by loans from all 
over the world. 

The Wildenstein Galleries, New York, were 
invited by the committee arranging the ex- 
hibition to help in the selection of works from 
this country. The Metropolitan Museum is 
lending Manet’s “Boy With Sword” and 
Courbet’s “Woman With Parrot.” The Brook- 
lyn Museum is sending portraits by Degas 
and Clouet, and a painting by Clouet is being 
lent by the museum of Toledo. A French 
Primitive from Otto Kahn’s collection will be 
sent, and “Danseuse” by Renoir from the 
Joseph E. Widener collection. Jules Bache is 
lending Fragonard’s “Billet Doux,” while two 
landscapes by the same artist, “Colin-Mail- 
lard” and “La Bain Chaude,” will be sent by 
the Wildenstein Galleries. 

Adolph Lewisohn is lending Seurat’s “Grand 
Jatte”; Carroll S. Tyson Manet’s “Bon Bock”; 
William Church Osborn a Gauguin painting; 
J. H. Whittemore a painting by Degas; Mrs. 
Grace R. Rogers “Emigrants” by Daumier; 
Arthur Sachs a work by Manet, Daumier’s 
“Les Saltimbanques” and a French primitive. 
If Boucher’s “Les Deux Confidentes” is being sent 

by Mrs. William R. Timkens, and Dronais’ 
me d’Aiguirande” from the collection of 
n L. Severance. “Mme Jeanne de Rich- 


surances have been received that France will | 





said: “We did not expect such a good record, 
not that selling seventeen pictures out of one 
show is a spectacular feat, but the trend of 
business generally gave doubt to the financial 
success of the exhibition. Who bought the 
pictures? Well, fourteen of them were ac- 
quired by collectors well known in New York, 
while three went to buyers we had not known 
before. It is possible that some of the buyers 
knew the vogue for American art which is 
evidently well on the way of being established. 

“One rather interesting clue has just reached 
my desk, a letter from a very well known col- 
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17 American Pictures Sold Out of a Single New York Exhibition 


“Central Park,” by Edward Laning. 


lector who lives in Pennsylvania. He writes: 
‘I was in town last week and bought two pic- 
tures, a Dewing and a Daingerfield. I have 
options on three others. These pictures were 
bought at my prices. My idea is that many 
fine pictures are on the market begging for 
owners, just like the many splendid and fine 
stocks selling below—away below—their actual 
value. I see these opportunities as chances 
to make money and have fun at the same 
time.’ 

“These seventeen sales seem to imply that 
pictures can and will be sold this season.” 





| mont and her son Eugene” by David, a paint- 
| ing by Mme. Labille-Guiard of herself and 


two pupils are being loaned by Edward J. 
Berwind. A portrait of Comte d’Angeviller 
Charles Claude de Flabaut de Labillarderie by 
J. B. Greuze comes from the Albert Blum 
collection. Other important paintings are be- 
ing lent anonymously. These are all being 
sent in different shipments as a precaution, 
and are heavily insured. 

The contributions from the Louvre and 
other Paris museums have not been an- 
nounced, but from provincial churches and mu- 
seums and private collections in France 150 
paintings and 32 art objects will come. A 
IXth century reliquary is being sent from 
Conques; a XIIth century chalice and a XVIth 
century reliquary of St. Ursula from Rheims 
Cathedral; a Xth century chalice and paten 
from the Cathedral of Nancy, a XIIIth cen- 


| tury shrine from Chartres Cathedral; and 


from the Orleans Museum a XIIIth century 
Virgin and Child. Among the tapestries will 
be a XIVth century set of four from the 
Angers Museum, and XVth century altar 
hangings from Sens Cathedral. The sculp- 
tures include two XIVth century statuettes 
from Nantes and two XIIIth century carved 
capitals from Toulousse. 

Sixty six paintings from provincial museums 
and private collections in England, Scotland 
and Ireland have been definitely promised. 

Indications are that the French exhibition 
will be even more successful than the Italian 
display two years ago, which had a total 
attendance of 538,900. 


St. Louis Artist in New York Show 

An exhibition of sculpture by Sheila Bur- 
lingame, St. Louis artist, who is making her 
debut in New York, will open at the John 
Levy Galleries on Dec. 1. The show will in- 
clude figure studies and portraits. 





Oregon Sarcasm 


Amy Roulstone, of Salem, Ore., wrote to 
the New York Times about recent prize win- 
ning paintings which she described as “won- 
derful; more than wonderful. amazing.” 
“They can be described,” she continued. “only 
by the artists who painted them or by the 
great art critics who so wonderfully write 
about them in the art journals. 

“Tt seems sad, however, that not one in a 
million of the poor inhabitants of the world 
is able to understand either the paintings or 
the criticisms. It seems unfair that such an 
exceedingly small number should enjoy the 
great wonder—I was going to say beauty, but 
if I mentioned the word it would, I suppose, 
betray me as a back number. I am commit- 
ting to memory paragraphs from the leading 
art journals which I intend to quote, parrot 
fashion, to the first great artist I meet. Of 
course I do not understand the meaning, but 
that will make no difference. 

“Tt is a still sadder thought to me that 
the Creator of the world does not seem to 
have had any true appreciation of real art or 
beauty. His efforts certainly do not even 
approach the high standard set by the great 
artists of today.” 


$500,000 for a Sculpture? 


“Laughing Child’s Head” by Desiderio da 
Settignano (1428-1464) belonging to the Gus- 
tav Benda collection in Vienna, has been sold 
to an American for $500,000, according to 
the New York Times. Discovered in Rome 
by the Austrian collector, Eugene Mueller- 
Aichsolz, the sculpture was long attributed to 
Donatello (1386-1466). 

According to the authorities, da Settignano 
was pre-eminent among Donatello’s followers 
and was probably a pupil of the master. 
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The Art of Howard Pyle Lives in His Pupils 





“The Flamingo Trail,” by Frank E. Schoonover. 


Howard Pyle may well be called the father 
of Delaware art. Today, years after his death 
in 1911, the famous illustrator and painter’s 
influence remains a dominant factor in Wil- 
mington, carried on ably by the many pupils 
of his school of illustration. At the 18th An- 
nual Exhibition of “Delaware Artists and Form- 
er Pupils of Howard Pyle,” just closed in the 
galleries of the Wilmington Society of the 


Fine Arts, exponents of his teachings carried 
eff two of the major awards. 
The first prize in illustration, donated by 


Mrs. T. Coleman DuPont, went to Frank E. 
Schoonover, one of the master’s most prom- 
inent pupils, for “The Flamingo Trail.” First 
award in painting, also donated by Mrs. Du- 


Pont, was won by Charles Edmond Staats, | 


a young artist who studied at the Wilming- 
ton Academy and later under Schoonover, 
with “A Studio Corner.” Laussat Richter 
Rogers achieved the award for the best paint- 
ing of a Delaware subject with “The Church 
Yard, New Castle.” The painting jury was 
composed of Daniel Garber, George Gibbs and 
Earl Horter. 





The Alabama Annual 


The second annual exhibition of the Ala- 
bama Art League, at the Montgomery Art 
Museum was, according to the Alabama 
papers, smaller in size but finer in quality, 
due to the exacting work of a jury composed 
of Mrs. Robert Heller of New York, Miss 
Dorothy Wyman of Boston, Miss Carrie L. 
Hill, Miss Della Dryer and Miss Willie Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Among the artists exhibiting are Warre 
Carmichael, Belle Comer, Edmond de Celle, 
Alfred du Mont, Della Dryer, J. Kelly Fitz- 
patrick, Mrs. Heller, Harrie L. Hill, Mrs. C. 
Ellis Jones, Mary Wallace Kirk, Ethel Klutts, 
Roderick MacKenzie, Mittie Owen McDavid, 
Alice McGehee, Willie McLaughlin, Jane Mer- 
tins, Elizabeth Metcalf, Mrs. Carrie L. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Arthur Mohan, Mrs. Stella 
Robertson, Marion Walker and William Wood- 
ward. 

The annual exhibition in 1932 will in- 
augurate the awarding of cash prizes, and it 
is expected that this will stimulate painters 
to send their best works there. 


The Art of the West 


At the opening of an exhibition of paintings 
by Californians at the Grace Nicholson Gal- 
leries, Pasadena, Fern Burford, proprietor of 
the Fern Burford Gallery at Laguna Beach, 
delivered a lecture on “California Art and 
Famous Painters of California.” 

“Our West,” she said, “offers the greatest 
paintable scenery in the world; we have 
mountains, deserts, rushing streams, beautiful 
trees, a variety of colorful flowers, the great 
Pacific Ocean, and wonderful atmospheric ef- 
fects. 

“Art is nature seen through the tempera- 
ment of the artist, and color notes combined 
by a master hand can have an intensely up- 
lifting effect upon the individual. A real art- 
ist weaves a spell which can be felt by the ob- 
server, consequently the whole atmosphere of 
a home can be built around one fine picture.” 


In These “‘Prohibition’’ Days 
“Film ‘Stills’” was the title of an exhibi- 
tion held at the Zwemmer Gallery, London. 
It ought to be brought to America. 





As to Boston 


Morris Hall Pancoast’s complaint that Bos. 
ton has never given the modernists a cl 
reprinted in the last number of THe Ary 
Dicest from the Boston Transcript, drew a 
rejoinder in that paper by H. Dudley Murphy, } 
eminent painter, which follows: 

“T challenge Mr. Pancoast to name any in 
stance of effort by Boston painters againgt 
radical or modernized painting. 

“The periodical wail that ‘modernist’ art 
has been suppressed in Boston is tiresome. |t 
has had plenty of chance. For the five @ 
more years prior to 1929 the Boston Art Club 
exhibitions were under the control of a mod. 
ernist committee which had free scope. The 
‘No Jury’ exhibition at 40 Joy street has given 
ample opportunity to the ‘struggling young 
sters of a newer generation,’ as has the New 
England Society of Contemporary Art in its 
| Newbury street gallery. During the past two 
seasons the Art Club had in its gallery an 
exhibition by the New England Society for 
Contemporary Art. 

“No effort such as Mr. Pancoast refers to 
has ever been made by the Boston group, or 
any other group. On the contrary, I have 
heard many painters say that the most effec- 
tive measure against the modernists was to 
| let them show their own work! 
| Perhaps Mr. Pancoast means that this in- 
difference on the part of the Boston group 
was the ‘organized efforts’ to which he refers. 

“The fact is that most of the Boston pub- 
| lic is sick and tired of depressing ugliness and 

gets no ‘kick’ out of it. That it is consid 

ered ‘news’ by its backers is insufficient. As 

Mr. Cochrane has so aptly said, ‘Much of 

the front-page news of the papers is of crime’ 

“It is not generally known outside of the 
| profession that the makeup of the jury stamps 
| the character of an exhibition in advance. At 
least one of the ‘dominating figures of the 
Boston group,’ when recently invited to show 
a large group of his pictures at the Carnegie 
International Exhibition, declined, on the 
ground that he did not like the kind of ex 
hibition they were holding and did not care 
to be represented in Jit. 

“There are many others of us who do not 
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British Art in Japan ae 





An exhibition of contemporary British attfof Mode 
sent by Sir Joseph Duveen at the request of “As a 
the Foreign Office, was formally opened ™lmuch of 
Tokyo by Sir Francis Lindley, the British Amfto sever 
bassador, in the presence of a distinguishtlhoday, | 
gathering of Japanese art lovers. Sir Francs}of Mati 
stated that the exhibition had been arrangedodds the 
by Sir Joseph “to introduce to the Japanesfomposit 
themselves an artistic people, the work andithat on 
products of modern British art, which, thoughettempt 
not well known in Japan, was well worthtommerc 
study.” The London Times reports that theend the 
show was a revelation to Japanese connoi*fhe Am 
seurs of the vitality of modern British atthe quicl 
and that visitors expressed surprise at then his c 
variety and quality of the work shown. “Amoi 

The collection embraced a diversity of stylesfhat des 
from the classicism of Adrian Stokes to tBtrong, | 
modernism of Philip Connard, Paul Nash and 
John Nash. The first pictures sold were Lo . 
Ginnett’s “June Interior” and Wilson Steet 
“Battersea Reach,” bought by Prince até 
Princess Takamatsu. According to the Timé 
the success of the exhibition justifies the hopfhot art 
expressed by Sir Francis Lindley that it W4Rwo oth 
lead in the near future to a similar disp 
of contempotary Japanese art in London. 
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prints by New Jersey artists at the Montclair 
Museum under the sponsorship of the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League—a new annual destined to be 
an event of importance in Eastern art circles 
—got off to an auspicious start under the 
guidance of Harry Lewis Raul, New Jersey 
State chairman of the League. The exhibi- 
tion, which will remain on view until Dec. 20, 
comprises the most comprehensive showing of 
work by New Jersey artists yet held in the 
state, according to Mary Agnes Lord, who 
wrote an extensive review of-the show for the 
League. Practically all phases of contemporary 
art are represented among the 350 exhibits by 
226 artists. 

This large array of work was passed upon 
by a jury composed of F. Ballard Williams 
(chairman), Robert W. Macbeth, Van Dearing 
Perrine, Henry S. Eddy, Haynesworth Baldrey, 
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Scorn for Matisse 


Carolyn C. Mase, New York artist, writes 
this opinion to Tue Art Dicest on the Henri 
is Matisse retrospective exhibition at the Museum 
itish attitof Modern Art, New York: 

>quest of “As a painter, and one, I hope, not too 
pened Mimuch of a bigot in art to take off one’s hat 
tish Am to several of the modern canvases painted 
inguishedhtoday, I want to protest that the exhibition 
+ Franciiof Matisse is no art at all. It is by long 
arrange! lodds the most vulgar, the worst in feeling, in 
Japanes,komposition, often in color, in otherwise art, 
vork atdithat one can imagine. It represents a wild 
1, thoughkttempt at publicity, a determined attempt at 
I worthkommercialism (with the help of the galleries 
that thtknd the gullible public) plus an opinion of 
connoi#the American public that that public should 
itish atthe quick to resent. Matisse has his tongue 
> at thin his cheek concerning ‘les Americains.’ 




























vn. “Among his canvases there are two or three 
of stylesfthat deserve exception: his ‘White Plumes’ is 
»s to thtBtrong, his ‘Screen’ has charm, and that small 
Nash anifanvas of ‘Poppies’ owned by the Phillips 
ere Loumallery of Washington is a real thing of art. 
mn SteeMBut his nudes—always a distortion and vul- 
ince ani t—his ‘Italian Woman,’ which might be the 
he Timeibasis of an international disagreement, are 
the hoot art in any sense. And there are one or 
at it WARWo others which have no business in any 
ir displaallery: they are outside the pale. 

ondon. § “The big men down the ages, up to the 











“Holiday,” by Kathleen Voute. Water Color Medal of the American 
Artists Professional League. 


The exhibition of paintings, sculpture and | 


New Jersey Artists, 226 Strong, Hold Exhibition in Montclair 





“On Chip Hill, Provincetown,” 
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by Junius Allen. Montclair Art 


Association Medal for Oil Painting. 






Clarissa L. Cooper, Rowland C. Ellis and 
Robert Brackman. 
hibition, an operation which required the re- 
moval of part of the museum’s permanent 
collections, was under the supervision of Marion 


Haviland, director of the museum. According | 
to the critics Miss Haviland succeeded in weld- 


ing the galleries into a harmonious whole, de- 
spite the fact that space was cramped. The 
attendance on the opening day was 1,000. 
Medals and honorary mentions were awarded 
by the League to the following: Oils—Charles 


S. Chapman, “St. Thomas from Havensight,” | 


and Estelle Manon Armstrong, “Oriental Pop- 
pies.” Sculpture—William Van Beek, “Devo- 
tion,” and Nellie Dodd Spears, “Madonna.” 
Water colors—Kathleen Voute, “Holiday,” and 
William T. L. Armstrong, “The Deposit Vil- 
lage.’ The Montclair Art Association gave 
medals to the following: Oils, Junius Allen, 
“On Chip Hill, Provincetown;” sculpture, Harry 





present (for we have them despite the ultra- 
modern idea of them), would turn from this 
exhibition in scorn. These men have made 
for lasting greatness in their profession, they 
have idealized it, they have given the world 
great sculpture and great painting. They 
have not bored people, neither have they made 
a point of tickling the palate of the decadent.” 


Delaware County Artists 

Although in former years the exhibits of the 
Delaware County (Pa.) artists have been 
limited to work in one specified medium, their 
fourth semi-annual, held at the 69th Street 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Museum, included 
prints, oils, water colors, pastels and crayons. 

P. N. Youtz, curator of this branch of the 
museum, said: “The present exhibition is the 
finest ever held by the artists of Delaware 
County.” He stated further that in previous 
years some individual work might have been 
as fine, but that the uniform excellence of this 
show has not been approached before. In- 
cluded in the more than 60 exhibits are works 
by Morris A. Blackburn, Guy Edgar Fry, 
M. J. Gallagher, Carl Lindborg, F. Townsend 
Morgan, Hobson Pittman, Jean Rauche, Kath- 
erine Rodgers, Jules Scalella, Alfred G. Schmidt, 
S. Gordon Smyth, Nora Sweeney, Austin E. 
Vogstadt, J. J. Weitzenfeld, G. A. Wild and 
Ruth Robinson. 


The hanging of the ex- | 
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“Devotion,” by William Van Beek. The 
A. A. P. L. Medal for Sculpture. 


| Lewis Raul, “Child Portrait, Josephine;” water 


colors, Rutherford Boyd, “The Disappearing 
Console;” print, Judge Harry V. Osborne, 
“Peg’s Cove, N. S.” 


Albright Director 


Gordon Washburn has been appointed to the 
directorship of the Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, left vacant by the resignation of William 
M. Hekking. Although Mr. Washburn’s se- 
lection carries with it the title of acting di- 
rector, it is expected that his appointment will 





be made permanent in the near future. 

Mr. Washburn is the youngest man to as- 
sume charge of the institution donated to the 
city by the late John J. Albright, being in his 
early 20’s. He graduated with honors from 
Williams College and received a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. After leaving Williams he be- 
came a student in the Department of Fine 
Arts of Harvard, and later was identified with 
the Fogg Museum. During the past Summer 
Mr. Washburn traveled in Europe, visiting art 
centers and studying collections. 


Americans at Milles’s Gardens 

Carl Milles, Swedish sculptor whose “Foun- 
tain of the Tritons” at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, was recently dedicated, and who has 
a studio at the Cranbrook Foundation, in 
Michigan, reports that last Summer more than 
2,000 Americans visited his sculptural gardens 
near Stockholm. The season’s visitors in- 
cluded 19 separate nationalities. 
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Hungarian Paintings Will Tour America 


“Ponte Monentano,” by Karoly Patko. 


An exhibition of modern Hungarian painting, | 


assembled by the College Art Association with 
the aid of Bela de Dery of Budapest and 
Abraham Silberman, will be shown at the gal- 
leries of Messrs. 
Dec. 8 to 19, and then go on tour. 
Minister to Hungary, and Count 
Szechenyi, Hungarian Minister to the United 
States. 

Prior to the New York showing of the col- 
lection, which will be augmented by additional 
canvases, a first view was held in Chicago. In 


Its Work Done 


Members of the Art Institute of Omaha 
have decided to dissolve the Institute, bestow 
its collection of art objects and its equipment 
to the Society of Liberal Arts, the governing 
board of the new Joslyn Memorial Building, 
soon to open to the public. 

According to an announcement by Roy Page, 
president of the Institute, the action was taken 
because the trustees believe the opening of 
the Joslyn Memorial marks the beginning of 
a new phase in the work accomplished by 
the Institute and that the Society of Liberal 
Arts is best equipped to achieve the objective 
towards which the Institute has been striving. 

“The members of the Institute can well be 
proud of the work they have accomplished,” 
said Mr. Page, “and of the substantial contri- 
bution they have made towards the progress 
of art in Omaha. They can also feel gratified 
that, starting in a small way, they have by 
hard work and perseverance, been able to turn 
over to the Society of Liberal Arts a collec- 
tion of paintings, sculpture and textiles worth 
$45,000. 

“The organization first came into existence 
in 1906 when a group of 29 women formed 
tHe Society of Fine Arts. These women met 
in rooms set apart in the Omaha Public 
Library and began in a modest way to write 
articles, hold occasional exhibitions and bring 
speakers to Omaha. In 1925 the society 


E. and A. Silberman from | 
It is | 
sponsored by Nicholas Roosevelt, United States | 
Laszlo | 





reviewing it Inez Cunningham wrote in the 
Chicago Evening Post that the colors are es- 
sentially fresh, the subjects as varied as pos- 
sible, for the most part native, and that in 
many cases the manner of painting is naive. 
“The exhibition is, in fact, a sort of folk song.” 
There will be an illustrated catalogue with a 
foreword by Malcolm Vaughan, art critic of 
the New York American. 

Abraham Silberman announces that he will 


| purchase the painting which is judged to be 


the most popular by all the institutions view- 
ing the exhibition, and present it to the Col- 


| lege Art Association’s permanent collection. 


changed its name to the Art Institute of 
Omaha and moved into new quarters. It 1s 
now ready for larger quarters, a bigger staff 
and greater financial support. The Joslyn 
Memorial Building is the next logical step 
for Omaha and the members of the Institute 
fully appreciate this step forward.” 


New York’s Own Museum 


On Jan. 11, the 174th anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Hamilton, the museum of 
the City of New York, at 104th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, will open. The building, made 
possible by the voluntary gifts of 1,500 citizens, 
will have, as one of its attractions, a Hamilton 
room, where will be gathered much material 
relating to the first Secretary of the Treasury. 

Priceless relics of old New York will be 
conserved in the museum—New York as a 
Dutch settlement; as a British colony; its 
progress up to the present day, showing how 
the people lived, amused themselves and 
traveled; the manner of heating and lighting; 
the growth of commerce and business; archi- 
tecture from the wigwam to the skyscraper. 

The museum trustees have _ re-elected 
Phoenix Ingraham president, Luke Vincent 
Lockwood vice president, Raymond R. Jones 
treasurer, Robert LeRoy secretary. 


Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


Rivera, Steel-Cased 


Diego Rivera, who has arrived in New York 
from Mexico, will be given a one-man show 
at the Museum of Modern Art on Dec, 1§ 
Only one other living artist, Henri Matisse, 
has received this honor. 

When the exhibition opens Rivera will have 
completed six frescoes for the galleries. Ih 
order to have them completed, Rivera is 
making use of a private studio which the 
museum has provided. It was necessary t 
execute the frescoes here because they would 
scarcely have stood a journey from Mexigo, 
and without frescoes the exhibition could no 
have been representative of Rivera’s work, 
They will measure six by eight feet. 

Although Rivera works in the old fresco 
medium, he does not paint directly on the 
wall. Instead he paints on plaster which has 
been encased in steel frames. The old method, 
he believes, is impracticable where buildings 
stand for comparatively short periods. 

The big (!) Mexican painter (he weighs 
300 pounds) has many beliefs. One is that 
the influence of Greek art has been a very 


Narrowing <one, and that modern American 


painters should turn to a more broadening 
inspiration, that of early American art. “And 
by early American art,” writes Dorothy Day- 
ton in the New York Sun, “he means that of 
Aztecs, and other allied races, whose temples 
are still being uncovered in Central and South 
America. This, not Greek, should be the source 
of America’s inspiration in art, he believes, 
for it is an art so profound, so sophisticated, 
that artists and critics are just getting mature 
enough to appreciate it. 

“In future, he believes, American artists and 
architects will be sending their prize winner 


to Central and South America instead o 
to Europe.” 


Stolen Paintings Recovered 

The mystery of thé disappearance of five 
masterpieces from the Moscow Museum in 
1927 has been solved, according to a report 
in the New York Times. The paintings— 
Titian’s “Ecce Homo,” Correggio’s “Holy 
Family,” Carlo Dolci’s “St. John the Evar- 
gelist,” Pisano’s “The Scourging of Christ’ 
and a picture of Christ by Rembrandt—wert 
discovered in Moscow buried in two tin com 
tainers. The tins had been sealed after th 
paintings had been covered with a special com- 
position to protect them from damage. The 
Titian alone was damaged by dampness, but 
it can be restored. 

On April 27, 1927, thieves entered the Mos 
cow Museum by breaking a window. The 
apparently knew something about art and hal 
selected their booty before hand, for they 
climbed a grill into a separate gallery whert 
the Rembrandt hung alone. The painting! 
were said to have had a pre-war value 0 
$330,000 which has increased many times. 


Fogg Museum to Enlarge 

In order to house its constantly growifl 
treasures, the Fogg Museum of Harvard Uni 
versity will build a wing in 1932, which wi 
contain rooms for display, library facilities 
and space for research. The addition will cot 
tain the Naumburg room on the second floot 
consisting of a rare collection of painting 
and other works of art, together with @ 
paneled room which housed the collection 1 
the owner’s home. The sum of $125,000 
left to the museum in order to install 
maintain the room. 
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»q | Whitney Museum Opens, Setting a New Milestone in American Art 
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“Firah Barchak,” Eugene Speicher. 


Acclaimed by the critics and the editorial 
writers of the newspapers, and spurring the 
public to such interest that 4,000 persons vis- 
ited it on the first day of its public opening 
(following a great reception at which the whole 
nation was present by means of the radio), 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York, is now an established fact, setting, as 
many think, another milestone in the progress 
of art in the nation. 

The enterprise was conceived by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, herself a sculptor, 25 years 
ago, when she began to buy the works of art, 
now numbering about 600, which fill its gal- 
leries. As stages in its development came the 
Whitney Studio Club, designed to aid young 
and unrecognized artists, which was continued 
until conditions in the art world made it easier 
for these artists to gain a hearing, and later in 
the Whitney Galleries. Three buildings in We. 
Eighth street have been united to form the 
museum physically, and recently an adjoining 
building, as yet unassimilated, has been added. 
The director is Juliana R. Force, who has been 
Mrs. Whitney’s aid for many years; the curator, 
Herman More. 

At the reception, to which 5,000 were in- 
vited, Mrs. Whitney spoke, as did Al Smith, 
Otto H. Kahn and Christopher Morley. 

Said the Sun in an editorial: “Any wish 
for a long and brilliant future for this new 
museum must include the hope that through 
its doors will flow a continuous stream of art 
lovers... . In her public message Mrs. Whit- 
ney said, ‘My chief desire is that you should 
share with me the joy I have received from 
these works of art,’ and to that end she has 
made beautiful and comfortable the rooms 
which house them.” 

The usual bleakness of museums has been 
done away with. Instead of the uniform gray 
or white walls the museum visitor is accus- 
tomed to see, he will find here variety of color- 
ing. 

The walls of the sculpture gallery are painted 
powder blue, against which marble and bronze 
are defined sharply. Two of the picture gal- 
leries have white walls and white velvet cur- 
tains, but two others have canary yellow walls 
and blue carpet and hangings. Another large 
gallery has rose-colored walls, carpet and hang- 
ings, and furnishings which give it somewhat 
the effect of a drawing room. Two other gal- 
leries have been finished in gray, and two others 
have cork walls. Except in these two galleries, 
the sculpture gallery and in the hallways, the 








“Why Not Use the ‘L’?” by Reginald Marsh. 


wall coverings are of woven paper, painted. 
The coloring of the walls naturally has necessi- 
tated careful hanging of the pictures in order 
to obtain the most harmonious effects. 
Another feature of the museum is the gen- 
erous wall space devoted to each picture. 
stead of the crowded wall characteristic of 
many museums, the visitor finds here each pic- 
ture isolated from its neighbor by sufficient 
space to give the effect almost of pictures in 
a residence rather than in a public institution. 
Said the Post: “It ought to convince the 
public that art is a vital, functioning part of 
our world today to behold the work of so many 
living artists displayed in a distinguished man- 
ner.” Said the Times editorially: “Europe, it is 
true, has largely set the pace, but of late there 
has been a marked turn of artistic apprecia- 
tion. We are leaving behind the old sense of 
inferiority, the old dependence upon foreign 
“son and foreign leadership. It may indeed 
be considered not an excess of optimism to 
speak of the present era as one of renaissance.” 
Among the critics, Royal Cortissoz wrote in 
the Herald Tribune: “The first and most im- 
pressive thing to be noted about the collection 
is that it reflects no ‘parti pris,’ no coddling 
of any group or movement. It points to a 
sound catholicity.... There are a great many 
pictures here which are executed in a dull, 
dogged manner, with no distinction whatever 
in their draughtsmanship or their color. On 


In- 





“Mrs. Gamley,”’ George Luks. 


the other hand, and this is where somehow 
the balance is redressed, there is an abundance 
of sincere, direct painting, with that feeling for 
truth which validates so much.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times: “So 
many individual styles and tendencies are re- 


| vealed in the exhibition, frequently at their 


best, that the spectacle is full of variety. It 
sparkles and vibrates with life. Every wall is 
alive with invitations that solicit pause and 
lead the eye on to fresh adventures.... As 
regards the artists here represented, certain 
amazing omissions mar what otherwise would 
be a complete success. Search high and low 
and you will find nothing by Walt Kuhn, 
James Chapin, John Carroll, Arthur Dove, Carl 
Knaths, Robert Brackman, Peter Blume. There 
isn’t a single watercolor by John Martin. There 
isn’t a single watercolor by ‘Pop’ Hart, 
either. ... Are these artists (and doubtless 
many more) out to stay? If so, then we can- 
not, after all, go to the Whitney for a genu- 
inely comprehensive picture of American art 
at its best.” 

The artists represented in the museum are: 


PAINTERS—John Alger, Edmund Archer, Paul 
Bartlett, Gifford Beal, Cecelia Beaux, George Bel- 
lows, Ben Benn, Thomas H. Benton, Henry Bil- 
lings, R. <A. Blakelock, Arnold Blanch Lucile 
Blanch, Julius Bloch, Oscar Bluemner, Jerome 
Blum, Adolpe Borie, Louis Bouché, Fiske Boyd, 
Alexander Brook, Charles Burchfield, Henri Burk- 
hard, Paul Burlin, Bryson Burroughs, Peter Cam- 
marata, Blendon Campbell, Vincent Canade, Arthur 


[Continued on page 32] 
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“Alpha,” by 


Is XXth of materialism 


and the machine, about to witness a 


the century, age 
sturdy 
revival of religious painting, which flowered 
so luxuriously during the days of the Italian 
masters? It is a question which has been 
asked more and more frequently of late years. 
Light on this subject will be thrown by the 
coming exhibition of religious art by contem- 
porary American artists at the Roerich 
Museum, New York, Dec. 5 to 28. The col- 
lection, assembled under the supervision of 
Howard Giles of the Master Institute of the 
museum, will cover a wide range of style and 


subject matter, indicating how strongly the 


religious influence appeals to many leading 
American artists of today. 

A series of 13 paintings by Walter Beck, 
entitled “The Lord’s Prayer;’ Emil Carlsen’s 
“QO Ye of Little Faith;” Charles W. Haw- 
thorne’s “Adoration of the Mother;” Howard 
Giles’s “139th Psalm” and “Alpha;” and a 


group of five sketches by Charles J. Connick, 
The Last of a Line 

With the death of Miss Amy Manson, as 
reported in the London Times of Nov. 5, the 


final link of a century has been broken in 


that she was the last surviving daughter of 
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Religious Art on View at Roerich 








Museum 


Howard Giles. 


recently executed for the stained glass windows, 
Princeton University Chapel, will be a few 
of the works included. Other artists represent- 
ed will be Emil J. Bistram, Eliot Clark, Leon 
Dabo, Maurice Fromkes, Eugene Higgins, 
Arnold Hoffman, Leo Katz, John La Farge, 


Joseph Lauber, F. Luis Mora, Rubin, Carl 
Schmitt, Henry O. Tanner, Katherine and 
Ella Condie Lamb. 


In the foreword to the catalogue, Mr. Giles 
“The greater part of art for centuries 
has been more or less connected with stories 
of religion—Pagan or Christian in the West; 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism in the East. 
Broadly speaking in all pictorial art, Western 
or Eastern, the artist attempts to ‘share 
through graphic expression a spiritual exper- 
We might substitute the term ‘spir- 
itual’ for religious as used to particularize the 
assembled group of pictures.. I like to be- 
| lieve that this thought conveys the germinat- 

ing idea which brought about the collection.” 


Says: 


ience.’ 


William Manson, one time partner in the 
famous London art auction house of Christie, 
Manson and Woods. 
Just a century ago William Manson was 
death of the son of the founder of Christie’s. 
admitted to partnership in the firm after the 
An engraving by W. J. Edwards after a por- 
trait of Manson is among the extensive col- 
| lection of “Christiana” owned by the sales 

house. Manson died in 1852 and was suc- 
| ceeded by his brother, Edward Manson, as 
| a partner in the concern. The latter died 


| in 1884. 
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were executed by Mr. Simmons and wer 


| and Minnesota state capitols as well as in the 
| Library of Congress in Washington, and th 








Simmons Is Dead 


Death claimed Edward Simmons, note 
mural painter, on Nov. 17. He was born ip 
Concord, Mass., in 1852, graduated fron 
Harvard in 1874 and studied painting unde 
Lefebvre and Boulanger in Paris, beginning 
his professional career in 1879. 

His mural decorations for the New Yor 
Criminal Courts Building won for him th 
prize of the Municipal Arts Society of Ney 
York in 1893, and this early success was fo- 
lowed by commissions for murals from other 
city and state governments. His work is t 
be found in the Massachusetts, South Dakoy 












Appellate Court Building in New York. Th 
mural decorations in the smaller ballroom ¢ 


the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 







transferred to the New Waldorf-Astoria. Joh 

D. Rockefeller’s home at Tarrytown, N. Y. ang 

Frederick Vanderbilt’s estate at Hyde Park 
| N. Y., also contain his work. 

In addition to being an artist, Mr. Simmon 
was also an author, having published his auto, 
biography, “From Seven to Seventy,” in 1922 

| From this it is learned that his first effor 
at painting brought stinging rebuff from 
Boulanger, whose pupil he was, but this did 
not discourage him, only serving to make him 
| more persistent until he won _ international 


fame. 


Mrs. Thaw, Collector 


Mrs. Benjamin Thaw of Pittsburgh, noted 
| art collector, died on Nov. 13 at her Paris res 
| idence after a long illness, at the age of 7 
Among Mrs. Thaw’s art possessions was 4 
| collection of 180 Chinese temple hanging, 
| These were all mounted in panel form and 
framed. She also possessed one of the finest 
examples of the work of Giovanni della Rob 
bia in this country, a terra cotta figure of ; 
kneeling Madonna, made about 1497. 

In 1916 Mrs. Thaw purchased for $40,00) 
from the Sigismund Bardac collection “S$ 
George Slaying the Dragon,” declared to k 
the finest piece of French Gothic wood 
| sculpture ever brought to America. Dating 
| from the early part of the XVth century, i 
once occupied a niche in a Northern French 
cathedral. Among other objects owned by 
Mrs. Thaw was “Portrait of a Young Man, 
by the Florentine, Filorenzo di Lorenzo, {ce 
which she is said to have paid more thai 


$100,000. 












































Baltimore Painter Dies 

Mrs. L. W. Neilson Ford, water colorist 
of Baltimore is dead at the age of 60. Shi 
was the wife of Dr. William Webber Fort 
professor of bacteriology at Johns Hopkin 
Mrs. Ford had exhibited both in this country 
and abroad, was a charter member of th 
Baltimore Water Color Club and a membel 
of the Plastic Club of Philadelphia. 


Retired Boston Dealer Dead 

Walter Kimball, who for more than 2 
years was an importer at Boston of paint 
ings and art objects, until his retirement i 
| 1911, died there on Nov. 9 at the age of 7 
| As a young man Mr. Kimball started bus 
ness with Doll & Richards, leaving that fi 
to start his own gallery. 


Raphael A. Weed Is Dead 
Raphael A. Weed, artist, art patron ai 
authority on the history of the stage, died 
New York at 62. He studied with Dougl 
Volk and Kenyon Cox. 
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P De. Bailey Dead 


Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, of Scituate, Mass., 
noted art educator, lecturer and writer, died 
in a Chicago hospital on Nov. 26, aged 65. 

After completing his course in the State 
Normal Art School in Boston he taught in 
the public schools of Lowell. For sixteen 
years he was an agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education for the promotion 
of industrial drawing. 

He was dean of the Cleveland School of 
Art for twelve years and a director and lec- 
turer of the Cleveland Museum of Art for 
many years. He was editor of the School 


Arts Magazine for fourteen years. 
Among his books are “The Magic Realm 


of the Arts” and “The Great Painters’ Gos- | 


pel.” 


The Tribal Arts Show 


During a month’s showing from Dec. 1 to 
31 at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New | 


York, previous to a two year nation-wide tour, 
the Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts is present- 


ing native Indian art comprehensively for the | 
Besides examples of the arts and | 
crafts work of more than 30 tribes, there is | 
a division devoted to 500 paintings by Indian | 


first time. 


artists. 

In connection with the exposition a water 
color competition was conducted among the 
Indian artists which revealed several “un- 
knowns.” More than 20 entries were received, 
which is, according to John Sloan, president 
of the Exposition, a remarkable number in 
that the art of painting on paper with water 
colors is a comparatively recent development 
of the ancient art of the Indian. The first 


prize of $100 was awarded to Awa Tsireh of | 


the San Ildefonso Pueblo, near Santa Fe, for 
his painting, “Koshare and Rainbow.” It de- 
picts three Koshare, or clowns, dressed in their 


ceremonial costumes, climbing over an arched | 
This has been used in color as the | 


rainbow. 
frontispiece of the Exposition catalog. 

In the next issue, Tue Arr Dicesrt will give 
a comprehensive account of the exposition 
and reproduce some of the works. 


San Francisco Women 

For the purpose of creating a bond between 
the Eastern and Western artist the San Fran- 
cisco Society of Women Artists invited some 
17 women painters from the East for their 
Sixth Annual Exhibition, which was held at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor in Novem- 
ber. 

“Judging from the work of the younger 
exhibitors,” writes Mildred Rosenthal, a mem- 
ber of the society, “one can observe a return 
to fundamentals, and a gradual getting away 
from the ‘ultra-modern’ trend. The joy of 
working for pure color still finds its strongest 
exponents in the West, but with this exception 
there is no special difference between the East- 
ern and Western work.” 

The following prizes were awarded: Patrons 
prize ($150), Molly Luce; members prize 
($100), Emilie Sievert Weinberg; graphic art 
mention, Claire von Folkenstein: honorable 
mention, Margaret Huntington. 
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Corcoran Buys Bellows’ “Forty-Two Kids” 


“Forty-Two Kids,” by George Bellows. 


“Forty-two Kids,” one of the most fam- 


ous paintings of George Bellows, has just | 


been purchased by the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art from the Macbeth Galleries, New York. 
It was formerly in the collection of Mrs. Peter 
Glick of Pittsburgh and had hung until recent- 
ly as a loan in the Carnegie Institute. The 
picture is one of Bellow’s earlier canvases, 
having been painted in 1907, a few years after 


he had come to New York from his native 
Ohio. 
Bellows, always attracted by manly, robust 





freed from all clothing, frolicking along a 
water front. Some of the “42” are in the 
water, some playing on an old pier, some 
diving in. This painting, 42 by 60 inches, 
was included in the memorial exhibition of 
Bellows’s work which the Metropolitan Museum 


“held in 1925, shortly after the artist’s death. 


“The picture,” said the New York Times, 
“might be said to epitomize the ‘old swim- 
ming hole.’ It is animated by the verve and 
gayety of youth. When he painted the picture 
Bellows was only 25 years old, and probably 
had not lost memories of such sport in his 
own boyhood.” 


subjects, has here depicted a group of boys, | 


Young Americans 


At the Hotel Marguery, New York, an ex- 


hibition of paintings by young Americans, | 


many of them showing for the first time, is 


attracting much favorable criticism from the | 


metropolitan press. Organized by Patrick L. 


the Balzac Galleries asked Mr. Codyre to or- 
ganize a similar exhibition for the inaugural 


showing in their new American section. In | 
connection with the Balzac exhibit, Douglas | 
| Brown is showing a group of his recent water | 


colors and drawings. 

The New York Times found the show “im- 
pressive both in number and excellence, add- 
ing impetus to the strongly defined American 
trend now making itself felt.” Of the Douglas 
Brown water colors, this critic said: “ ‘Steel 
Work’ with its red and black skeleton structure 
challenges the eye with a supple strength; and 
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| American Painting. 


Codyre, the show proved so successful that | flourish here, as well as in France and Italy. 





‘Naval Stores’ possesses a rude power in its 


| foreground masses with an anchor thrusting 


up from the jumble to lend symmetry.” 

In the. foreword to the catalogue of the 
Hotel Marguery exhibition, Mr. Codyre said: 
“In our time we shall see at least the rise of 
The traditions of art can 


We have suddenly felt a great need for some- 
thing of our very own. Never before has this 
intangible quality of confidence been extend- 
ed. Now, perhaps, our painting will be less 
obscure, for it responds to a definite need.” 
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Gordon Mallet McCouch, a native of Phila- 
delphia now living on the western shore of 
Lake Maggiore, Switzerland, is exhibiting a 
group of paintings at the Philadelphia Art 
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McCouch Sends Work from Lake Maggiore 





“The Highway,” by Gordon Mallet McCouch 


Alliance. McCouch was once a pupil of Howard 
Pyle and George Bridgeman. 

Emil Ludwig wrote of McCouch’s work: 
“He shows in his paintings first of all a clear- 
ness which seems sometimes mathematical, and 
a certain worldly elegance that lies more in 
the line than the subject. All of these scenes 
are musically felt; houses and people, trees and 
hills, follow and necessitate each other in an 
even rhythm which strives conclusively after 
certain qualities of the primitive masters of 
the XIIIth century. But the more important 
quality is a certain melancholy pathos which 
makes McCouch’s pictures lonely and_lov- 


able.” 


New Brooklyn Gallery 


The Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors, which 
is in its twelfth year, has founded a permanent 
art gallery, to show works by its own mem- 
bers and by the Brooklyn Society of Artists, 


























CZ 
Slime The 
The slimy, filthy, hypocritical face of prud. Bass 
ery glares in the land, and on its forehead is § . IT. 
the stamp of the United States Government, 4 vag 
Two conspicuous cases developed since the = 
° at the T 
last issue of THe Art Dicest. 

: 5 : through tl 

In Chicago, Anthony Czarnecki, former pol- bassy in 
ice reporter, then political reporter, and now § anese Gov 
collector of customs, barred from importation J ent schoo’ 
a group of etchings by Whistler and Zorn, on § students « 
the ground that they were obscene. They were § characteri 
consigned to Franklin J. Meine, manager of § the tradit 
the Chicago Book and Art Auctions, Inc., and § the wave 
were intended for public sale. On his appeal, J swept th 
the case was reviewed at Washington. He § Yoshisabu 
contended that the etchings had hung in art Bance at t 
galleries all over the world for years. The J ings and 
government upheld Mr. Czarnecki, and de- Althous 
cided that while the etchings might be proper Bate in | 
in art collections, both public and private, they § critics fo 
weré unfit for sale. glow wit 
Therein was the hypocrisy. Scores of Amer- § spiritual 
ican collectors and American museums own § mounted 
one or two of the condemned prints—Zorn’s }are a fe 
“Three Sisters” and “Shallow” and Whistler’s scroll pa’ 
“Venus.” How in the name of the American } called m: 
God of Slime could the collectors and mu- | lustrated 
seums have got them if someone had not § prepared 
sold them? museum. 
Said the New York Herald Tribune: “Thus, fof this k 
censorship seems to achieve a new principle: Listed 
what you look at free of charge can’t hurt Jesting nc 
you; it is the passage of coin which becomes J instance, 
the test of immorality. This is utter non- fis an ol 
sense.” spirit of 
The other case was the forced removal of § school, t 
Louis G. Ferstadt’s “Friendship” from the } so often 
walls of the Hotel Marguery, New York, on fis the lL 


the complaint of Mrs. Henry C. Fisher, the 
doubly divorced wife of the Count de Beau- 
mont and the cartoonist “Bud” Fisher. 
“Friendship” depicts two nudes, reclining. The 
newspapers printed columns. On account of 
the free advertising, the Hotel Marguery could 
very well give the offended lady a year’s free 
board. 
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Picasso’s ‘‘Metamorphoses” 

Pablo Picasso’s 30 etchings illustrating the 
“Metamorphoses”. of Ovid are on view at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery until Dec. 12. The 





the Brooklyn Society of Modern Artists and | collection includes all the etchings in their Circ 
the Brooklyn Miniature Painters. The open- | various states, the plates from which they were |. At th 
ing exhibition starting Dec. 1 will continue | made, all the original drawings, the proofs 18 an ex 
until Jan. 2. | of the suppressed copper plates and the  Pamter 
The officers of the gallery include Nicholas | sequences of single trials on different papers only do 
S. Mascoud, president; Joseph Newman, vice | with chalk studies. in cotto 
president; Jaques Willett, treasurer; and Wil- | Characteristic of Picasso these etchings are and dr 
liam F. Matthews and William A. Patty, | of double interest since it is rarely that fore- motifs | 
secretaries. | most contemporary painters consent to create — 
| the illustrations for a literary text. The flights coe 

Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the | of “Metamorphoses” were an ideal inspiration merica 
art news and opinion of the world. for the technique and experience of Picasso. B 
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The Japanese Show 


A group of 118 paintings in the old tradi- 
tional Japanese style, done with ink or opaque 
color on either silk or paper, is being shown 
at the Toledo Art Museum, until Dec. 6, 
through the cooperation of the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington and the Imperial Jap- 
anese Government. Representing many differ- 
ent schools of painting, the exhibition affords 
students an excellent opportunity to study the 
characteristics of the style, which adheres to 
the traditions of national art as opposed to 
the wave of Occidental technique which has 
swept the country in modern times. Dr. 
Yoshisaburo Okahura of Tokyo is in attend- 
ance at the museum to lecture on the paint- 
ings and Japanese art and culture. 

Although the paintings are in the main deli- 
cate in both brush treatment and hue, the 
critics found that the galleries “nevertheless 
glow with vibrant color and a quality of 
spiritual verve.” Most of the pictures are 
mounted in gaku (panel) form, though there 
are a few panel screens and one horizontal 
scroll painting in black and white, the type 
called makimono. A complete descriptive, il- 
lustrated catalogue of the exhibition has been 
prepared by the Oriental department of the 
museum. It is the first source of reference 
of this kind published in America. 

Listed in the catalogue are brief but inter- 
esting notes on the schools represented: “For 
instance, there is the Yamato-ye school, which 
is an old traditional school incorporating the 
spirit of old Japan. There is also the Tosa 
school, the romantic style of painting, which 
so often includes the school type. And there 
is the Ukiyo-ye school, which was in vogue 
250 years ago, when the artists of the famous 
Japanese wood-block prints dominated the 
field of paintings and design. The Kano 
school, which in its purest form makes use of 
ink as a painting medium. And the Nanga 
school, of which we have no counterpart in 
America, has a type of painting which was 
initiated long ago by the literati of China, 
who wished to express their thoughts in a 
pictorial way but did not wish to indulge in 
their practice the tenets of the classical 
schools.” 

















Circuit Show for Ruth Reeves 

At the Art Center, New York, until Dec. 5 
is an exhibition of the work of the well-known 
painter and textile designer, Ruth Reeves. Not 
only does it include her most recent creations 
in cotton prints but also a group of paintings 
and drawings from which she evolved the 
motifs for her designs, which were assembled 
through the courtesy of the Cotton Textile 
Institute and will now go on a circuit tour of 
American museums. 














Benzaria Art Collection Sold 

The sale of Spanish antique furniture to- 
gether with paintings and art objects, from 
the M. D. Benzaria company at the Plaza 
Art Galleries, New York, realized $16,163. A 
painting, “Adoration of the Magi,” of the 
Flemish School, was bought by Mrs. C. H. 
Valentine for $425. 

he a 
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Brush’s “The Family Group” Finds a Home 





“The Family Group” by George de Forest Brush. 


George de Forest Brush’s painting, “The 
Family Group,” has been acquired through the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, by 
an unnamed “prominent collector of American 
art.” This canvas is the same subject as 
the larger picture in the Art Institute of 


63 Paintings, $86,730 

A group of 63 paintings from the collections 
of Gifford A. Cochran, Lucien Sharpe, William 
P. Clyde, Mrs. John Stuart Kennedy, W. P. 
Fay, S. M. Grier and Mrs. Josiah Penning- 
ton dispersed at the American Art Associa- 
tion—Anderson Galleries, New York City, 
brought a total of $86,730. Sir Henry Rae- 
burn’s portrait of Lady Charlotte Hope was 
sold to H. E. Russell, agent, for the sale’s 
highest price of $25,500. 

The more important prices and the buyers 
were: “Morning Fisherman,” Corot, $6,500; 
“Venetian Scene,” Ziem, $3,400, both bought 
by Clapp & Graham; “Richard Bennett Lloyd 
of Wye River, Md. (1775),” Charles Willson 


Peale, $4,000, Anton Rudert, agent; “Captain | 
J. Baird,” Romney, $3,400, H. Ritchie; “Miss | 


Drake,” Sir Thomas Lawrence, $3,300, D. W. 
Lansing; “British Frigate Firing a Broadside,” 
“Willem Van der Velde the Younger, $3,000, 
W. W. Seaman, agent; “The Three Trees by 
a Lake,” Corot, $2,400, Thos. Yeoman. 


Vaughn Furniture, $58,057 


Early American furniture collectors and 
dealers availed themselves of the opportunity 
of adding to their treasures from the 138 items 
in the Roland Vaughn collection, which on 
its dispersal at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, brought a total 
of $58,057. 

The highest bid, $5,500 was for a set of 
10 Hepplewhite carved mahogany dining 
chairs. E. S. Middleton made the next high- 
est bid, $4,100, for a Chippendale mahogany 
and cherry high-boy with claw-and-ball feet 
by Aaron Chapin. E. T. Wright bought a 
Hepplewhite mahogany tambour front secre- 
tary for $3,100 and a Duncan Phyfe carved 
mahogany upholstered sofa for $3,000. 








Chicago, and is considered by many to be one 
of Brush’s finest creations. Not only is it 


an outstanding example of the veteran paint- 
er’s work, but it is interesting from the pomt 
of subject matter. The baby depicted in the 
lap of Mrs. Brush is now a leading member 
of Boston society, and the boy is the artist’s 
son, Gerome Brush, the well-known sculptor. 
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New York Sees Abstractions of Raymond Jonson, Western Artist 




































































“Time Cycle—Night,’ by Raymond Jonson. “Time Cycle—Morning,” by Raymond Jonson. mn 
Raymond Jonson, Santa Fe artist whose { night sun is like a dead, fallen planet. It is | perience, to find its significance, its underlying a 
reputation extends throughout the West, is | emotional painting, and stern painting. It | meaning, and to clearly express this significance ss 
having a New York showing, at the Delphic | js not symbolism, or allegory. It is emo- and meaning in forms themselves significant = le 
Studios, until Dec. 6. Twenty paintings— | tional improvising of very musical nature in of those realities of which the concrete wordy °Y 
abstractions bearing abstract titles instead of | the medium of paint; and that medium has | 'S but the outward manifestation. — 
_ B ; ‘ : . To understand Raymond Jonson one needsf to C4 
realistic names, which often make the artist | been used successfully in the presentation of . : 

: ; : : : not only the power to think but, far more§ had n 
vulnerable to sarcastic attacks by conservative objects belonging to the inner-regions of sen- | important, a power to feel.” Risa? 
critics—comprise Jonson’s introduction to the | sation, dream and brooding.” ee eb ee Fe Berry, 
East. Holding a prominent place in the ex- James Chillman, Jr., director of the Houston | Small Pictures in Christmas Show | Grace 
hibit are two trilogies, “The Grand Canyon | Museum, said: “Jonson can draw, as_ his Each December the National Association de BOM: 
Trilogy” and “Time Cycle—Morning, Noon | portrait heads testify; he can paint, as can be Wamen: Painters holds ° “N 7 Y ae . Schum 
and Night.” In view of the high praise the | seen by the thoroughness of his technique. ane wali den exhibition e x a ee os The e 
Western writers have given to Jonson’s work, | His work is a direct denial of the theories ae vee oaalieead Thi = i: oe ee jury 
it will be of comparative interest to see how | held by so many that the more radical forms at -te Aaaeaen Gall ae The 7 f . Henry 
the New York critics, sometimes called “Bol- | of contemporary art cover up mediocre abil- wean er sabe See , ag . = kingto 
shevistic” in the West, react to these can- | ity and lack of skill and are but blatant ap- Sea i oe —s ae a THE 
vases. peals for attention not to be had by more con- cnn ‘caly “sal se thaw <se ome ee * | Fiske 

Richard Miller, writing in the Santa Fe } ventional methods, or yet again, but further eins bee une — ao et ee bet Not a 
New Mexican, said of the “Time Cycle”: | manifestations of the elemental savagery of a small N » York Ct: SER: Se Mr. GC 
“The morning sun is like emerald; it lifts out | jazz mad age. His works seem to be efforts | oa Seen eae The 
of the shadow. The noon sun is pulsing. The to clearly analyze the world of concrete ¢x- Photograph Wins $15,000 in Prizes .. 

a At an international amateur camera contest traditi 

held in Geneva, Charles W. Powell, an Eng-§ was a 
lish textile designer, was awarded first prize ff Peter 
$10,000. Powell’s picture, a likeness of hisf sour ; 
fiancé, had previously won a $5,000 prize in ports 
England. Seventeen other prizes were awatd} for hi 
ed in the exhibition, which included 282 ef about 
tries from 47 countries. N. Watanabe of Lo§ jneq ; 
| Angeles received $1,000 for his photograph, On 
«“ p fae : 
The Study of Sheep in a Sun-Drenched Lane” § whom 
Day’s Ending | 
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“Minnie Maddern Fiske, by Leon Gordon.” 


Louis Sherwin predicted in the New York 
Post that the exhibition now being held at 
the Milch Galleries, New York, of portraits 
by Leon Gordon of the “eleven most dis- 
tinguished women in America” would be sure 
to “cause a tempest.” The artist, however, 
had nothing to do with the selection of “the 
eleven”—Jane Addams, Grace Abbott, Martha 
Berry, Carrie Chapman Catt, Willa Cather, 
Grace Coolidge, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Helen 
Keller, Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink and Dr. Mary E. Woolley. 
The editors of “Good Housekeeping” asked a 


jury composed of Newton D. Baker, Dr. | 


Henry van Dyke, Otto H. Kahn, Booth Tar- 
kington and Bruce Barton to select them. 

Tue Art Dicest chose the portrait of Mrs. 
Fiske for reproduction out of love of beauty. 
Not all the other ten have aesthetic appeal. 
Mr. Gordon did not flatter his sitters. 

The painter chosen to do these portraits, 
it is interesting to note, is a Russian, despite 
his Scotch name. According to the artist, the 
tradition is that the first Gordon in Russia 
was an architect imported from Scotland by 
Peter the Great. Gordon is a great connois- 
seur of food and drink, and Mr. Sherwin re- 
ports that on the first day Willa Cather sat 
for him the two passed so much time talking 
about gastronomy that before the artist real- 
ized it the light was gone. 

On one occasion a client of Gordon’s, of 
whom he had painted a portrait, asked him 
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to make an alteration in it because she had | 


had her hair bobbed. “Madam,” he answered, 
“a portrait is not like a motor car, a portrait 
cannot be serviced.” But since then he has 
decided that perhaps he is wrong and that 
it might be a good idea for painters, especially 
during hard times, to charge an extra fee for 
“servicing” portraits as styles change. 

Gordon studied in St. Petersburg, Paris. 
Vienna, Chicago and New York, and has lived 
in numerous European cities. -He has painted 
portraits of such noted people as Jimmy 
Walker, Peggy Wood, Gloria Swanson and 
Richard Bennett. 


1,441 Portraits! 





Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, | 


London, in their 74th annual report, hoped 


that the extension, now in process of con- | 


struction and made possible through the gene- 


rosity of Sir Joseph Duveen, would be opened | 


in 1932. ‘ 

The first and top floors of the old and new 
buildings will display the main series of por- 
traits, and the ground floor of the new build- 
ing will be fitted for storage, so that portraits 
of secondary importance and those moved tem- 
porarily from the public galleries can be in- 
stantly available for research. The total num- 
ber of portraits acquired to March 31, 1931, 


is given as 1,441. 





Tomita Made Curator at Boston 
Kojiro Tomita has been appointed curator 
of Asiatic art at the Boston Museum of Art. 
He has been associated with the museum 
since 1907, first as assistant in Chinese and 
Japanese art and later as keeper and assistant 
curator. 


Syracuse Director Is Appointed 

Miss Anna W. Olmsted, formerly assistant 
director, has been appointed director of the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to succeed 
the late Fernando A. Carter, who died July 16. 
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Stella Returns 


15 


“Sirens,” L 


» Joseph Stella. 


Not Dicest told of the 


success in Paris of 


Art 
an exhibition of the new 
paintings of New York’s distinguished Joseph 
Stella, who went to Europe a few years ago 


long ago ‘Tut 


and almost became an expatriate. However, 
he formed his art in New York, and the city 
until Dec. 18 at F. Valentine Dudensing’s 
“Valentine Gallery” will have an opportunity 
to see what he has done with it abroad. 

Stella has been to Africa, and some of his 
paintings done there, which were the feature 
of the Paris show, will be shown here. There 
will also be new canvases from Italy and 
France. 


Tue Art Dicest stands for non-commercial- 


ism and fairness in art journalism. 
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leonic collection. 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, 


STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Unrestricted Public Sale December 8-12 


* 
THE ART COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


DAVID BELASCO | 
* 


European and Chinese porcelains; Jeweled watches, mina- | 
tures, carved ivories and snuff bottles; The Belasco Napo- 
French, Italian and Spanish furniture; 
Tapestries and textiles; Rugs; Arms and armor. 


Sold by order of Mrs. Morris Gest 
Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 
Exhibition Starts December 5th 
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“King Hooper” Sale 


Silver Tankard, Bearing Mark, “J. Hurd.” 


The famous “King Hooper” mansion, one 
of the North Shore’s show places and mecca 
for antiquarians, furnishes material for a pub- 
lic sale of antiques at the National Art Gal- 
leries, Hotel Plaza, New York, on Dec. 3, 4 
and 5. This collection includes furniture, 
glass, china, pewter, hooked rugs and textiles. 
These comprise selections from the furnish- 
ings of ten rooms, each typical of the styles 
in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 

Dating back to the XVIIIth century, the 
name of King Hooper was known not only 
in his native Marblehead, but in all the far 
flung ports where his ships traded. The local 
fishermen gave him the name of “King,” not 
so much as a tribute to his wealth and gener- 
osity as because of his characteristic fairness. 
From this storied setting the present owners 
of the King Hooper mansion have drawn 
choice specimens of early American and Eng- 
lish furniture. Examples from the stock of 
Hyman Kaufman and the Herbert Lawton 
silver collection also will be included. 

The first of the King Hooper rooms, from 
which the selections were taken, is a drawing 
room in the Sheraton manner, featuring satin- 
wood and mahogany tables. From this room 
also have come diamond-doored secretaries and 
sewing tables, as well as Martha Washington 
and wing chairs from Salem, Marblehead and 
Portsmouth. Two other rooms featured in 
the auction are a drawing room and a bed- 
room representative of the Queen Anne and 
Chippendale periods. From these come exam- 
ples of the cabinetmaker’s art in these periods, 
together with Queen Anne mirrors, early Amer- 
ican blown glass and rare old pottery and 
porcelain. 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
py the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 





Ainslie 

The Ainslie Galleries, one of New York’s old- 
est art firms, celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its establishment by opening a new gal- 
lery in the Waldorf-Astoria. The initial ex- 
hibition is made up of paintings by Guilio 
Aristide Sartorio, noted Italian artist, to con- 
tinue until Dec. 31. In an “Opportunity Gal- 
lery,” a smaller room adjoining the spacious 
main gallery, is a varied exhibition of ten 
paintings. 

Sartorio, born in Rome in 1860, is vice- 
president of the Royal Academy of Immortals 
of Italy, and is represented in many of the 
world’s great collections. His most famous 
work, perhaps, is the huge frieze, about 390 
feet long by 14 feet high, containing 280 
figures of men and animals, which he painted 
for the hall of the Italian Parliament at Rome. 
It is said to be the largest frieze in the world, 
and represents the spiritual history of Italy. 

Appointed government commissioner for art 
during the cruise of the S. S. “Italia” in 
Latin America, Sartorio brought back a large 
number of paintings, records in detail of the 
life and scenic beauty of the countries he 
visited. A selected group of these paintings 
is in the Ainslie show. 


Dales Buy Famous Degas 
“Quatre Danseuses,” a 5 by 6 feet canvas 
by Edgar Degas, has been acquired by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Dale from the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries. Regarding this painting as one of 
of his best, Degas would never part with it, 
and he sometimes made pastels from it. After 
his death, however, it was sold and for some 
years was in a private collection in Europe. 
It came to this country a short time ago. 
Ballet girls and race horses were Degas’s 
favorite subjects, for he considered them the 
most graceful things in the world. This can- 
vas depicts four ballet girls preparing to make 
their entry on the stage of the Paris Opera. 
The illumination of the foot lights falls on the 
green of their ballet dresses, and there is a 
stage landscape in tones of brown. 


Albert Sterner’s “Carmen” 

About 40 original drawings, made for a new 
edition of “Carmen,” translated and illustrated 
by Albert Sterner, are on view at Duttons in 
the gallery on the second floor. The New York 
Times says that Mr. Sterner’s Carmen is a 
fiery, sensual animal and that the pictures 
are not so much illustrations as interpreta- 
tions. 


Romanovsky Wins Popular Prize 

At the fourth annual members’ exhibit at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
the Lee Jeffreys Prize of $250, by popular 
vote, was won by Romanovsky for his paint- 


GRACE NICHOLSON’S 
SIX ART GALLERIES 
Pasadena, Calif, 
Artistically and financially most successful 
in the West. 





| Booking now for 1932 exhibits. 


EXHIBITION OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
CHARLES W. SMITH 


NOV. 23rd TO DEC. 5th 


YOUNGQ’S 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Persistence 


“Fanaticism,” by Doris Porter Caesar. 


If anybody presented this sculptured “Fana- 
tic” with a little marble nude by Falconet, 
undoubtedly he would either dash it to the 
ground and break it or carry it to John §. 
Summer, executive secretary of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and have 
it banned. 

The expressive head is the work of Doris 
Porter Caesar, who enrolled at Alexander 
Archipenko’s school and, to use her own words, 
“worked all day, every day, for three eyears.” 

The fruits of her persistence are on view 
until Dec. 12 at the Montross Gallery, New 
York, where she is exhibiting for the first time. 


ing, “Alice.” A still life painting, “Evening” 
Hours,” by Hovsep Pushman won_ second 
honors, while third went to Kyhei Inukai for 
his portrait of “Miss M.” “Alice” is a life 
size nude. 


Contemporary Mexican Art 

The exhibition of the works of contemporary 
Mexican artists and artists of the Mexican 
school, which is being held under the auspices 
of the Junior League of New York City, will 
be extended to Dec. 6. The material in the 
show, collected by Alma Reed of the Delphic 
Studios, includes important works by the lead- 
ing Mexican artists, together with works of 
artists previously unknown in New York, 
children’s art and handblown glass. 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 
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1635 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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A Stuart at Auction 

















“George Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


A Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Wash- 
ington, lost sight of for 30 years, has just 
































































sar. been brought to light. William H. O'Reilly 
op of the Plaza Art Galleries made the dis- 
\ ~ covery while examining the paintings in the 
a collection of the late Chauncey M. Depew, 
to the which will come up for auction at these gal- 
John S. leries, the evening of Dec. 4. 
w York The Depew Stuart figured prominently in 
id have# the great exhibition held at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1889 to commemorate the 
f Doris§ Centennial Celebration of Washington’s inaug- 
lexander§ uration. Loaned by its late owner, it was 
1 words, reproduced in the de luxe catalogue, published 
eyears.” in 1892 to form a permanent record of the 
on view} CYR and carried with it notes by Charles 
Henry Hart, noted authority on Stuart’s work 
Y) New and technique. The portrayal, which measures 
st time. § 24 by 29 inches, differs from all other Stuart 
a likenesses of Washington, although the style 
uvening § follows the “Atheneum” type, with the left 
second side of the face strongly emphasized. Against 
ukai for a neutral background, the rich yet restrained 
is a life} treatment of the textures of black coat, white 
neckcloth and lace jabot, yields an effect 
of great dignity. 
Art With the Stuart will be a portrait of Judge 
mporaty § Robert Johnston, ancestor of Mr. Depew, 
Mexican | Painted by Waldo, and a selection of XIXth 
auspices § Century paintings. 
‘ity, will 
| - - 70 Paintings, $83,770 
= yer Seventy paintings from the collection of the 
a Ehrich Galleries were sold at the American 
Y, rk, Art Association-Anderson Art Galleries, New 
‘= York City, for $83,770. A portrait of Abraham 
HARVEY GALLERIES 
CHINESE THEATRE 
6927 Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
OLD 
. || 2. PAINTINGS 
= 
LL harry lawrence 
0. - 
4 galleries 


Paintings—Etchings—Prints 
3515 OAK LAWN AVE. §-3049 
DALLAS TEXAS 





Many Treasures in New York Art Auctions 


For the period covering the first two weeks 
of December, the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New. York, have scheduled 
a group of sales which will run almost the 
entire gamut of the collector’s interest. 

Outstanding is the dispersal, on the after- 
noons of Dec. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, of the ex- 
tensive collection of art objects formed by the 
late David Belasco, and sold by order of Mrs. 
Morris Gest. The Belasco collections were 
used in the noted producer’s stage produc- 
tions, which were famed for the completeness 
and authenticity of their settings and prop- 
erties. There is an almost infinite variety of 
objects, including: groups of early American 
glass; a large collection of arms, armor, flags, 
rare and historical fabrics, bibelots and carved 
ivories; Italian, French, Spanish, English and 
American furniture and decorations; Chinese 
and English porcelain; European glass; jewel- 
ry; watches; and the noted Belasco Napoleonic 
collection. Reproduced herewith is a Bur- 
gundian XVth century polychromed carved 
statuette of the Madonna, representative of 
the large group of ecclesiastical art objects 
for which Belasco had a particular love. 

On Dec. 2, 3, 4 and 5, art objects and 
furniture from the Thomas B. Clarke collection 
will go on sale. The afternoons of Dec. 15 
and 16 will see the dispersal of a group of 
Chinese jewelry and jades, porcelains, ivories 
and brocades, brought to the United States 
from China by H. Minami-Kawa. Among the 
choice items are: a Ch’ien-Lung jade moun- 
tain, a blue and white K’ang-hsi vase, a pair 
of K’ang-hsi famille verte Imperial bowls, a 
pair of cloisonné enamel Ming vases, an Im- 
perial jar-shaped vase, Chia Ching. Con- 
current will be the sale of the Belasco library. 

A print sale, the evening of Dec. 15, will 
comprise choice etchings from the collections 
of Arthur and Robert Gerbracht, Mrs. Albert 
Phineas Smith, the estate of Thomas B. Clarke 
and Austin J. Feuchtwanger. American Colo- 
nial furniture and decorations from the collec- 
tions of Stephen W. Miller and Stephen Van 
Rensselaer will go on the block the afternoons 
of Dec. 17, 18 and 19. 

One of the features of the dispersal of the 
library of Thomas B. Clarke, the afternoon 
and evening of Dec. 3, will be the only record- 





Lincoln by F. B. Carpenter, brought $8,500. 

Other paintings, their prices and buyers were: 
Raeburn’s “Portrait of a Lady,” $8,100, W. 
W. Seaman, agent; Tintoretto’s “Venetian 
Senator,” $4,400, H. G. Russell; Peale’s 
“George Washington,” $4,300, A. F. Johnson; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “A Romantic Land- 
scape” and “Fanny Kemble,” $7,100 and 
$3,200, R. C. Vose; John Zoffany’s “Henry 
Perkins Watson and Family,” $3,200, Boston 
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XV th Century Polychromed 
Belasco Collection. 


Burgundian 
Madonna. 


ed copy of the Emancipation Amendment, 
signed by President Lincoln, Hamlin and Col- 
fax, together with those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who voted for its passage. Other 
copies lack such a complete set of signatures. 
American historical letters and documents by 
Franklin, Robert Fulton, Paul Jones, Abraham 
Lincoln, Paul Revere and George Washing- 
ton appear in the autograph section. 


Museum of Fine Arts; Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
“Mrs. Thomas Creasey, $3,200, John Levy 
Galleries; Di Giogio’s “Triumph of Chastity,” 
and Bernardino Dei Conti’s “Madonna and 
Child With St. Joseph and Angel,” $3,100 and 
$2,200, S. Campbell; Copley’s “Sir Joseph 
Banks, F.R.S.,” $2,000, Lewis Son & Mundes; 
John Hamilton Mortimer’s “Henry Reade 
Revell, Esq., With his Wife and Son at Castle 
Hill, Egham,” $3,300, W. W. Seaman, agent. 
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New York Criticism 





{This is the department formerly headed | 


“New York Season.” Its object is to present 


the significant things—not the dead, dreary and | 
perfunctory things—which the critics say about 
New York exhibitions. Nothing else belongs in | 


it, since Tue Art Dicest is strictly a medium 
for presenting “the news and opinions of art’’] 
The Members’ Prize Exhibition of the Grand 


Central Art Galleries, the fourth of the organ- | 


ization, was the most successful it has held, 
according to the consensus of the critics. Much 


praise was given the artists for their crafts- 


manship, interest, variety of subject matter 
and spirit. Said the Sun: “Here is sound, com- 


petent painting—painting of the sort that re- | 
quires no special course in ultra-modern aes- | 


thetic theory to understand and appreciate. It 
is sane, unaffected, and yet varied enough 
in manner to make a wide appeal.” 


Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune was | 


impressed by the “broad spirit liberated in the 
show.” He wrote: “It is that spirit of which 
we are always moved to make so much—the 
spirit of the artist who has a steadfast respect 
for his craft . . In days which have wit- 
nessed the development of an excessive vozue 
for the ‘Paris school’ too many people adopt 
the hypothesis that in art as elsewhere, ginger 
must be hot in the mouth, and that to profit 
by a picture you must get a ‘kick’ out of it. 
The members of the Grand Central organiza- 
tion are on stabler ground. They believe in 
drawing. Painters and sculptors pursue that 
virtue and both have an interest in good taste. 
They build their works with competence, and 
without falling into sentimentality or such like 
weakening tendencies they leave those works 
agreeable to look at. They do this. moreover, 
with a measure of personal force. 


good deal to do?” 
* * * 


Is it not a 


For the first time in two years Kenneth 
Hayes Miller is holding a one-man show, at 


PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 


RENOIR CEZANNE, MATISSE 
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59, Rue La Boetie, PARIS 


ART GOTHIQUE 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poly & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 








the Rehn Galleries, until Dec. 5. The pictures 
deal with the same subject matter that has 
made Mr. Miller's reputation, “Bargain 
Counter,” “Department Store,” “In the Fit- 
ting Room,” and, according to Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times, the artist “remains true to 
his shoppers.” 

“It is rather curious,” wrote Mr. Jewell, 


“as a gallery visitor goes out into the street, | 


he suddenly encounters one of the Kenneth 


Hayes Miller shoppers, then another, and only | 


a few steps farther along the avenue, another. 
The resemblance is almost startling. 
Kenneth Hayes Miller could never seriously 
be accused of possessing the gift of literal real- 
ism. ‘Turning back to his pictures, one realizes 
that there is indeed a difference. These pic- 
tures are, first of all, highly accomplished 
painting. They are formalized or greatly sim- 
plified expressions. But one is struck, as pos- 
sibly never before so strongly, with the as- 
surance that Mr. Miller derives from life, not 
from the atelier. There is more than a little 
in his very individual technique that recalls 
the old masters. But this is old master art of 
the year 1931.” 
* * * 


Matisse, son of the famous French 
artist, opened his gallery in the Fuller Build- 
ing, 51 East 57th St., with a small but care- 
fully selected group of paintings by those 
stalwarts of modern French 
Matisse, Derain, Dufy, Braque, Lurcat, Rouault 
and Rousseau. ‘The critics were generous in 
their praise of Mr. Matisse’s initial exhibition, 
which will continue on view until Dec. 5. “His 
exhibit,” said the Post, “comprises most of the 
f French celebrities, but rep- 


Pierre 


familiar names of 
resents each painter by a choice example of his 
work—not, alas! 
leries. 

“This small represents the es- 
sential aspects of cach artist, which so many 
pretentious exhibits lack entirely.” 

* * * 

Venice, that Mecca for almost all etchers 
at one time or another in their careers, called 
Levon West last Summer. West, who hereto- 


coliecuion 


RICHARD OWEN 
French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


Ch.-A. GIRARD 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3, Avenue Pierre Ie* de Serbie. 





PARIS 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


And yet | 


art—Picasso, 


the usual custom in our gal- 








ene 


fore has been known chiefly for his depiction; 
of powerful scenes in the American Far West, 
brought back seven etchings, which com. 
prised an exhibition at the Kennedy Galleries 
Edward Alden Jewell of the Times congraty- 
lates the artist on the results of his visit: 
“These plates are full of sentiment, but not 
sentimental. The artist has chosen interest. 
ing themes, but has not overloaded them with 
picturesque readings. In tone they are rich 
and deep, with an abundance of ‘color’ pro. 
duced by a dramatic harmony of strong lights 
and darks.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune com. 
pared the prints with the Venetian scenes of 
Whistler, McBey and Cameron, and was 
“struck with the original qualities that th 
process leaves Mr. West . . . . At Venice he 
would appear to have had a new gust o 
energy and to have handled his instrumem 
with unwonted authority.” 

* * * 

At the Downtown Galleries, Charles Sheeler, 
whose reputation rests alike on his painting 
and his photography, is exhibiting a group 
new paintings, until Dec. 7. Sheeler won at 
tention on both sides of the Atlantic with his 
series of photographs of the Ford works in 
Detroit. In this exhibition he once mor 
renders homage to the manufacturing world 
and the machine age in which he lives. 

f.dward Alden Jewell, of the Times, found 
that the artist had made long strides forward 
since his last one-man show several seasons 
ago: “The color is increasingly fluent and rich, 
Mr. Sheeler’s researches in the realm of photo 
graphy are made to yield much of value that 
applies in the realm of painting. His sense of 
composition results in patterns of subtle ter 
ture, complex yet perfectly ordered.” 

* * * 

A newcomer among the water colorists, John 
Costigan, held an exhibition in this medium 
at the Babcock Galleries. Because of the bril- 
liant fluency of his aquarelles as revealed in this 
showing, the critics believe that his present 
medium will surpass his oils. 

Mr. Jewell wrote of these “swiftly brushed” 
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MARCEL GUIOT 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
of 


RARE PRINTS 


by 
Old and Modern Masters 


4, Rue Volney Paris | 


) 


SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 


4, Rue Victor Masse, Paris 


Old Frames 


Grosvallet 
126 Bld. Haussmann Paris 
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pictures in the Times: “Mr. Costigan handles 


water colors with freedom and gusto, as it | A Guest 


should be handled. Either the desired effect Jacob Dooyewaard, noted Dutch artist, will 
comes off or it doesn’t. While the mood of | be a guest exhibitor at the Fifteen Gallery, 





ngratu- ei. : : : : pa 
oo” creation is on, there is no time to debate the | New York, from Dec. 5 to 18. The paint 
. matter, no time for pausing to make deliberate | 8S. carefully selected, will give American 


Dut not 
interest- 
Mm with 
ire rich 
or” Plo. 
g lights 


art lovers an excellent chance to evaluate the 
* * * art of this modern Dutch painter, who has 
achieved so much success in his native land. 
Born in Amsterdam in 1876, Dooyewaard has 
worked in many countries of Europe, among 
“pl ; them Holland, France, Spain and Norway. 
hibition at the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries. His first masters were the professors of the 
The Post: “Her color is clear and limpid, | Normal School of Amsterdam, but his most 
varying in intensity with the subject it de- | yalyable instruction, it is said, was afforded 
velops. The mountain pictures, carried out in | by the familiar, intimate and picturesque as- | 
a small area, have a remarkable sense of pects of the old quarters of his native Am- 
scale. In them she combines abstract design, | sterdam. A member of the “Arti et Ami- 
the essential character of natural forms in citiae,” Amsterdam, and the “Pulchri Studio,” 
vital pattern with a rich gamut of color.” The Hague, Dooyewaard has to his credit a 
e . B collection of medals and awards that extends 

Vera Andrus’s sense of humor won the ap- | from Holland to Chile and the United States. 
proval of the art critics when she held an ex- Arsene Alexandre said of him: “Dooyewaard 
hibition of water colors of the New York | js an excellent technician but he also has the 
scene, at the Delphic Studios. The Sun de- | power of penetrating into the very heart of 
scribed her as having “a lively intelligence and | his subject in a way which a merely clever Certainly not, for to have derived his only 
a sly, somewhat mordant sense of humor that technician could never accomplish. He does inspiration from such would be too much a 
enables her to invest commonplace things with | not employ as his medium the powerful, but | form of imitation. However, he possesses 
interest and even charm.” often too dark coloring which, for our eyes | their seriousness, their sentiment and their 
The Times: “Whenever this artist exhibits | at least, spoils the art of certain eminent understanding, and to these he has added 
she gives proof of a genuine sense of humor Dutchmen. He is at the same time sustained, something very personal. In short, Mr. 
and also of a command of the medium that | translucent and explicit, but nevertheless Dooyewaard paints the people of his time as 
enables her to say most effectively what she | mysterious . . . . they should be painted. His interior and 
wishes to share with the spectator.” Can one compare this artist to the ad- | still life pictures are exquisite and most in- 

ae 1S mirable old masters of the XVIIth century? | dividual.” 


calculations.” 








The Western scene and abstractions inspired 
by musical compositions were the themes used 
by Ruth Armer, California artist, in her ex- 
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The second exhibition presented by the art- 


ists of “An American Group” at their gal- | parents. The silly fear of the provincial in the 
leries in the Barbizon-Plaza, is that of Robert presence of unfamiliar dangers moves him to 


Philipp, whose self portrait was reproduced | unrestrained mirth. The news from day to 


But as a rule he strove simply for form and in 
his portraiture sought to be at all times faith- 
ful to the character of his sitter.” 





























in the last number of Tue Art Dicest. day may be read in his always legible cartoons. * «¢ * 
Joh Philipp, the Sun believes, is worthy of be- “Forain, cool, unsparing, fearless, penetrates | The Julien Levy Gallery is holding an ex- 
sts, John# ing included in the long list of exhibitors at | 1 © source : reakness eoienrs ales Mana e ee Neco 
mata 8 g o the source of all human weakness and | hibition of paintings by Massimo Campigli 


the Whitney Museum, which is open to every | brings out a gold coin. It is thirst for money : _— - 
new young artist who proves his merit. | that underlies all the vices of his unhappy watt Dee. 1. om = Fea neni: Same 
“Philipp’s secure assets,” said the Sun, “are | world.” | pigli spent much time in Rome, where he 
his color, which is rich, and his use of pigment, * . * made a rediscovery of Roman and Etruscan 
which is instinctive.” A memorial exhibition of sculpture by Paul | 2 oa ‘ : 3 
- ° ® Wayland Bartlett is being held at the Amer- | “When discipleship _ Picasso and other ot 
The work of Jean-Louis Forain, who has | ican Academy of Arts and Letters until May the modern intellectuals , Paris conducted 
been described as being “cruel to the cruel” | 1. In the center of the exhibition room has him in a cul-de-sac, Casspagh, — anes 
and who made elaborate notations of his likes | been placed the equestrian statue of Lafayette, | Alden Jewell _ ‘the Times, “dug back into his 
and dislikes, was shown at the Knoedler Gal- | lent by the National Museum at Washington, | OW" 2@™tstic heritage — italy . .. > The paint- 
lery. Forain died last summer in his eightieth | Mr. Jewell of the Times saw “color” in this er eee keyed oe ee “ bleached ‘and 
year, and this exhibition was something of a | exhibit. “Some of the blue and green patines | Sme-ravaged fteacocs. Too leqeamily, Baw: 
memorial to his genius. remind one of colors that appear on bits of | “YS” the ee ae eee heed eS, 
Elizabeth Luther Cary of the Times wrote | sculpture and pottery dug from the ruins of | eee aha results: ” disstmilar ee 
of Forain’s work: “He scourges those who op- | Pompeii. Yet one never feels that the sculp- book page of curious souvenirs. 
presse the poor; he is tender with the sen- | tor was merely out to perform tricks. All of 
timentality of aged couples and with those | this experimenting constitutes legal research. 
who have kept their delight in stars and flowers “Now and then Bartlett is seen, in his plastic 
and pleasant food beyond the time when they | work, approaching the realm of painting—as 
can show their fondness without becoming | witness the small sketch ‘Valley Forge,’ with 
grotesque. He has a rugged dislike of blue | its dramatic emphasis upon light and shade, 
stockings and definite loathing for fatuous | and some of the effective exploits in bas-relief. 
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Munich Acquires Prints of American Desert 
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“The Passing Shower, New Mexico,” by A. L. Groll. 


Albert L. Groll, American artist famous for 
his depictions of the desert country of Arizona 
and New Mexico, is now represented by ten 
etchings of the Southwest in the Royal New 
Pinakothek of Munich. Among them is the 
print reproduced above, “Passing Shower 
—New Mexico,” typical of Groll’s technique 
in handling the vast, rugged landscape of that 
state. 


Groll, who was born in New York in 1886, 
was a pupil of Gysis and Loefftz in Munich. 
His paintings have received many awards 
both in America and in foreign countries, and 
in the field of graphic art he has also scored 
notable success. Among the great institutions 
which own Groll’s etchings are the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Brooklyn Museum and 
the New York Public Library. 





Hail—and Farewell! 


The annual exhibition, which for the past 
21 years the Chicago Society of Etchers has 
held in the Print Galleries of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, under the direction of Mrs. Bertha 
E. Jaques, its secretary, has been discontinued 
because of Mrs. Jaques’ health. In its stead 
the Art Institute announces the inauguration 
of its First International Exhibition of Etch- 
ing and Engraving by contemporary artists, 
to be held from Mar. 24 to May 15, and an- 
nually thereafter. The society has pledged its 
full cooperation and assistance. 

Etchers and engravers from all countries are 
invited to participate. Original work in all 
the metal media may be submitted to the 
jury which will be chosen by the Committee 
on Prints and Drawings of the Art Institute. 


for a good many years in America . 





in the Chicago Society of Etchers exhibitions 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, will again 
be offered, together with a $50 award by the 
society for the best etching by a member. 
For further information address: Robert B. 
Harshe, Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 


Sterner in London 

Drawings and etchings by America’s Albert 
Sterner were shown at the Bull & Sanders 
Galleries, London. The Times said the exhibi- 
tion served “to recall an accomplished il- 
lustrator, one familiar in London, but settled 
5 Ae ae 
is not displeasing to be reminded of the ideals 
of a past’ generation.” Maybe the Times critic 
was thinking of Sterner’s superb illustrations of 


| Poe’s tales, which in later years he did not 
The three prizes of $100, $75 and $50, given | 


| care to have discussed. 








AUCTION SALE — IMPORTANT COLLECTION 


DECEMBER 8 AND 9 AT 8 P. M. SHARP 
ON VIEW DECEMBER 5, 7, 8, AND 9 DAILY UNTIL 9 P. M. 
ROOM 701— FINE ARTS EUILDING 

Included are old and modern etchings, engravings, mezzotints, Currier & Ives 
Also important examples by Altdorfer, Bega, Beham, Breughel, 
Diirer, Leyden, Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Bone, Brockhurst, S 
Cameron, Daumier, Degas, Dunoyer de Segonsac, Goya, Kollwitz, Legros, 
Leheutre, Meryon, McBey, Matisse, Millet, Picasso, Pennell, Sisley, Toulouse- 


prints, etc. 


Lautrec, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 


Mail order bids will be carefully executed. 
Richly illustrated catalogue free on request. 


CHICAGO BOOK & ART AUCTIONS, INC. 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Cassatt, Corot, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





American Annual 


The Society of American Etchers (formerly. 
the Brooklyn Society of Etchers) is holding! 
its 16th annual exhibition of 398 prints at 
National Arts Club, New York until Dec. 26) 
For the past 15 years these showings were hel 
at the Brooklyn Museum. : 

In merging this year with the original Sou 
ciety of American Etchers, founded in 188 
of which the sole surviving member is Fre 
erick Dielman, the society becomes the olde 
print organization of America and one of # 
oldest art bodies in the country. The present 0 
ganization is the only one of the three lead 
ing print societies in the country which de 
votes its interest entirely to American etch. | 
ing, only American citizens being eligible agi 
members and exhibitors. The roster of they 
society includes 109 active members, 17 honor. 
ary members and 378 associate members, 

The recipients of awards in the current ex 
hibition are as follows: John Taylor Arm 
president of the society, the Mrs. Henry F. 
Noyes prize of $50 for “Sunlight on Stone,” 
Caudebec-en-Caux,” adjudged the best print 
in the exhibition; Chauncey F. Ryder, the 











Henry B. Shope prize of $50 for a drypoint, Te 
“Bald Mts., Tennessee,” the best etching judg- ee 
ed from the point of composition; Donald Shaw The “} 
McLaughlan, the Kate W. Arms Memorial § 
prize of $25 for “Twilight Waters,” the best FP” ‘* { 
print by a member; George Wright, the 7°” defi 
Nathan I. Bijur prize of $25 for “Baie St. #°™Poran 
Paul,” the best print by a non-member, and American 
Robert Lawson, the John Taylor Arms prize ber 100 
of $25 for “The House of Usher” adjudged the fthe musi 
best piece of technical execution in pure etch- § The fir 
ing. American 
The jury of awards comprised John Taylor &t its clos 
Arms, Eugene Higgins, Kerr Eby, Louis Con- in, lasti 
rad Rosenberg, J. Monroe Hewlett, William Rwelve n 
F. Lamb and Richard H. Dana, Jr. The last § The 1€ 
three made up the Henry Shope Prize special Bhe Amer 
jury of architects who studied at the Ecole Bproduced 
de Beaux Arts. word by 
_ Titics, 
Honolulu Print Annual — 
vhich co 


More than a dozen artists were represented 


at the November show of prints at the Hono- par 1931 
lulu Academy of Arts, including A. S. Mac- peceedin, 
leod, who at the same time was holding a one me _ 
man show in San Francisco, John Kelly, Kate Me ~ 
Kelly, H. M. Luquiens, Leonie Schwallie, ao 


Arthur Emerson, Amelia Coats, Leora Dean, 























Kiyoto Nakamoto, J. B. Freitas, Frank Chad- oa o 
wick, Jessie Shaw Fisher, Masuo Ogoshi, Nash ie se 
Wittem. meee’ 
The printmaker’s exhibition was held ee 
simultaneously with a display of Alexander a 7 
Archipenko’s painting and sculpture, a showing a - 
of rare books from Honolulu collections, and ‘. sind 
a loan exhibition of ancient and modern whi c 
books from E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. if - 
he work 
* Hi) Pomena ( 
Etchings of Dogs by “Thous 
MARGUERITE KIRMSE 
. E 
Old English Sporting Prints gravec 
The Galleries and dr 
Prices. 
CARSON PIRIE ScoTT & CO Hite 
CHICAGO 837 

N, 

*: 


















“The Wood Carrier, Ravello,” Laurence 
F. Peck. Courtesy, Kennedy & Co. 





“Gayety Burlesque, 1930.” Etching by Reginald 








Marsh. Courtesy of Rehn Galleries. 
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The “Fifty Prints of the Year” sponsored 
by the Amercian Institute of Graphic Arts, 
a rival in the “Con- 
emporary American Prints” sponsored by the 
American Art Dealers Association, which num- 
ber 100 and which will be put on tour of 
the museums in duplicate collections. 
The first showing is now being held at the 
American-Anderson Galleries, New York, and 
nt its close on Dec. 19 the double tour will be- 
pin, lasting for five months in Canada and 
welve months in the United States. 
The 100 prints by 100 artists sponsored by 
he American Art Dealers Association are re- 
produced in a beautiful volume with a fore- 
word by Royal Cortissoz, dean of American 
titics. This book succeeds “Contemporary 
erican Etching,” brought out last year, 
which contained 100 etchings by 59 artists. 
The 1931 volume, which is to be a model for 
ucceeding issues, is broadened to include wood- 
uts and lithographs and each artist is re- 
cted to one print. 
Mr. Cortissoz in his introduction says: “The 
most interesting thing to me about this col- 
tion of a hundred prints is its diversity as 
egards subject, its suggestion of contact with 
eality, its freedom from that conventional 
rame of mind which, for example, dots so many 
thibitions of pictures with ‘decorative’ por- 
aits of pretty girls, painted as so many speci- 
ens of still life... . The artist has opened 
is windows. The etcher is aware of the world 
which he lives, and that is a virtue by it- 
If... A prime source of the vitality marking 
He work is the artist’s response to the phe- 
omena of the visible world... . 
‘Though the supremacy of Whistler is still 


ETCHINGS PRINTED 


Expert printing of Etched and En- 
8raved plates for professionals and 
amateurs. Plates made from sketches 
a drawings. Finest work and lowest 
prices. Inquiries promptly answered. 


THE PRINTMAKERS GUILD 


N, Eutaw Street Baltimore, Md. 








unchallenged, crass emulation of him has gone 
down the wind in the United States.... The 
delicate web of line, the brief, suggestive 


touches, which characterized Whistler after the | 


English and French sets of his young man- 
hood, . . . had a lively influence once. Now 
the linear language employed in the depiction 
of buildings is almost that of the architect’s 
office—direct, explicit, even a little hard... . 
What is gained by this forthright temper is, 
among other things, an escape from the precios- 
ity into which etchers sitting at the feet of 
Whistler have too often been disposed to fall, 
both here and in England.” 

In the domain of the human subject, Mr. 
Cortissoz found “very little drama, very little 
of the design that organizes an episode of life 
into a balanced pictorial fabric... . The col- 
lection is fairly rich in the fruits of observation, 
in interesting studies of character, in heads that 
disclose both an instinct for construction and a 
measure of insight into the type portrayed.” 
He discerned little European influence, and after 
asking what has taken the place of the Whistler 
and other idioms, answered: “A mode of ex- 
pression delightfully sincere, and, in a modest 
way, original.” 

The complete list of the 100 prints is as 


follows: 

John Taylor Arms, ‘‘The Enchanted Doorway”; 
William Auerbach-Levy, ‘“‘Timothy Cole, No. 2’; 
W. S. Bagdatopoulos, ‘‘Kashmiri Shepard’’; Gifford 
Beal, “Fisherman’s Daughter’; Reynolds Beal, 
“The Ketch ‘Thelma’”; Frank W. Benson, ““Two 
Black Ducks’; Paul Berdanier, ‘‘Antartica’’; 
George Biddle, ‘‘Katia’s Dead’’; Ilse M. Bischoff, 
“The Funeral, Soviet Russia, No. 2’; George El- 
bert Burr, “Coast at Monterey, California’; An- 
drew R. Butler, “The Siding’’; Harrison Cady, 
“Kineaid’s General Store in the Great Smoky 
Mountains”; Samuel Chamberlain, “Market Day 
in Lilleboune”’; Asa Cheffetz, “Clearing Off (Con- 
necticut Valley)”; Roland Clark, ‘Southland 


ROY VERNON SOWER 


FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
ENGLISH SPORTING PRINTS 
OLD JAPANESE PRINTS 
XVth CENTURY WOODCUTS 


351 East Green St. - Pasadena, Calif. 


















Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
100 Prints of 1931, Picked by Dealers’ Association, Put on View 
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“Katia’s Dead.” Lithograph, George Biddle. 
Courtesy of E. Weyhe. 





Marsh’; Howard Cook, “Sunflowers”; J. E. Cos- 
tigan, “Mother-Child”; Harold Denison, ‘‘Content- 
ment”; John A. Dix, “Drawing Lumber, Armonk 
Road”; William H. Drury, “Dancing Stevedores”; 
Mabel Dwight, ‘“‘Dusk’"’; Kerr Eby, ‘New England 
Winter”; Ernest Fiene, ‘‘Asleep’’; Albert Flanagan, 
“Towers of Manhattan—42nd Street Group”; 
Lauren Ford, “Milton Pond, Thanksgiving Day, 
No. 2’; Emil Ganso, “Nude with Mirror’; Gerald 
K. Geerlings, “Bryn Mawr”; Philip H. Giddens, 
“Temple Emanu-El, New York City’; J. W. Gol- 
inkin, “The Reverse Headlock’”’; A. L. Groll, “Su- 
perstition Mourtains, Arizona, No. 2”; Thomas 
Handforth, “Taxaco Women’; Armin Hansen, 
“Storm Driven”; Childe Hassam, ““‘The Big Cedar. 
Easthampton’; Clement Haupers, “Two Hay 
Stacks’’; L. Hechenbleikner, ‘‘Through the Cen- 
ter’; Arthur W. Heintzelman, “Beethoven, ‘Vieux 
Lion Fatigué’’’*; Eugene Higgins, ‘Pioneers 
Crossing a River’: Polly Knipp Hill, ‘“Thrashing 
Dinner’; Stefan Hirsch, “Central Park’’; Morris 
Henry Hobbs, ‘‘Notre Dame, Paris’; Earl Horter, 
“Brooklyn Bridge’’; Victoria Ebbels Hutson, ‘“In- 
terior’; Alfred Hutty, “Mountain Birches’; Phil- 
lip Kappel, ‘In the Caribbean’’; Rockwell Kent, 
“The Bowsprit”; Troy Kinney, “Sun Shower”; 
Marguerite Kirmse, ‘““My Scotties’’; Max Kuehne, 
“First Universalist Church, Gloucester”; Richard 
Lahey, “Ogonquit’; Armin Landeck, “Man with 
a Pipe’; J. J. Lankes, ‘“Farmyard’’; Robert Law- 
son, “New Milk”; Martin Lewis, “Stoops in 
Snow’: Margaret Lowengrund, “Signal Hill’; 
Louis Lozowick, ‘Brooklyn Bridge’; Luigi Luci- 
oni, “Manhattan Tapestry”; William C. McNulty, 
“The Bridges’; Clara Mairs, “Leaping Leopards’’; 
Reginald Marsh, ‘‘Gayety Burlesque, 1930’’; Leo 
Meissner, “Tranquility”; Gari Melchers, “The 
Hunters”; Katharine Merrill, “Rue Saint Yves, 
Chartres”; William Meyerowitz, “Mary, No. 2”; 
F. Luis Mora, ‘“‘The Birds and Beasts Were There’’; 
Frank A. Nankivell, “Eyes of the Thunderbird”; 
T. W. Nason, “Louisburg Square’; Robert Nis- 
bet, ‘‘Wood Interior’; Power O'Malley, “Old 
Spanish Gate, Galway”; Abbo Ostrowsky. “Sub- 
way Excavation’’; Laurence F. Peck, “The Wood 
Carrier, Ravello”: Orville H. Peets, “Evening 
27 
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THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center Massachusetts 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Elizabeth Norton: Block Prints 
in Color 








The Triangle (Ducks) ....... $15.00 
Chi-Ku (Pekinese) ........... 10.00 
Lilian Miller: Block Prints in 
Color 
Dragon Star Pagoda ......... 25.00 
Hartwell W. Priest, Etchings 
and Dry-Points 
Five new Tree-Studies, @ 10.00 
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Among the Print Makers 


100 Prints of 193] 


[Concluded from page 21] 


Chores”; Salvatore Pinto, ‘“‘Power House”; Ches- 
ter B. Price, “Two Towers, Manhattan’; A. Pugli- 
ese, “Iron Men’; Grant Reynard, “The Trio’; 
Louis C. Rosenberg, “Place Victor Hugo, Lisieux, 
France’; Ernest D. Roth, “The Riverside Church, 
New York City’; Carl Rungius, “‘The Traveler’’; 
Margery Ryerson, “Big Sister’; W. J. Schaldach. 
“Three Trout’; George H. Shorey, “New England 
Winter’; Will Simmons, “Children of the Snow”; 
John Sloan, “Robert Henri, Painter’; Y. E. Soder- 
burg, “Resolute”; B. Spruance, “Luxembourg Gar- 
dens”; Harry Sternberg, “Dream”; Albert Ster- 
ner, “Amour Mort”: Gordon Stevenson, “Sunset’’; 
Rodney Thomson, “Challenge”; Walter Tittle, “G. 
Bernard Shaw"; H. E. Tuttle, “Mark Left!’’; Cad- 
wallader Washburn, ‘Ezekiel of Sousse’’; Herman 
A. Webster, “Little Israel’’; Stow Wengenroth, 
“Rocks, Eastport’; Levon West, “Through the 
Neve”; Harry Wickey, ‘“Mr. Gleason on His Beat’; 
R. W. Woiceske, “Shady Valley’; Louis Wolcho- 
nok, “A Quiet Afternoon, Venice’; Charles H. 
Woodbury, “‘The Dory’; C. Jac Young, “Slumber- 
ing Hille”. 


Tue Art Dicest within the last year has 
reproduced 10 of the prints the dealers selected 
—those by Messrs. Beal. Eby, Fiene, Lankes, 
Lozowick, Meyerowitz. Sloan, Nason, Kuehne 
and Roth. Herewith are three others, making 
13 percent in all. 


The Leipzig Sales 

Encouragement is offered to the art world, 
just emerging from pessimism and depression, 
by the results of the autumn sales of prints 
and drawings at C. G. Boerner’s in Leipzig, 
which brought $72,000. 

The Hofstede de Groot collection of Dutch 
drawings attracted prominent Dutch collectors, 
dealers and museum officials, and their bid- 
ding sent the prices up so that many of the 
items brought unexpectedly high prices. 
Dr. de Groot’s much discussed set of Rem- 
brandt drawings sold well. “The Widower” 
brought $2,520. 

In -contrast with the bidding for the de 
Groot drawings, the sale devoted to prints by 
old masters displayed hesitancy on the part of 
the dealers. However, Rembrandt, Diirer and 
Schongauer prints brought as high as $1,100. 


A Great Durer for Sale 
Albrecht Diirer’s celebrated picture, “Feast 
of the Rose Garlands,” has been offered for 
sale to the Czechoslovakian state by the 
Strahov Monastery in Prague. 
collectors, upon learning of the opportunity, 


offered $900,000 and $1,100,000. Offers of | 


| important exhibition of work of Jean-Louis 
Forain, never before 


$1,250,000 came from France and Germany. 


Revised Edition Now Ready 


PICTURE TALKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by Maude I. G. Oliver 


A comprehensive review of 100 famous 
paintings for classroom study which re- 
veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
also 100 miniatures, accurate color re- 
productions of the paintings described. 
These may be procured separately. 
Book—Postpaid 55 cents. 


Set complete with Book and 100 Color 
Miniatures—Postpaid $1.60. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chieage 





Two Vienna 


Japanese Prints 


An exhibition of 400 Japanese prints was 
held at Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, during 
November.—the largest ever held in a Boston 
dealer’s gallery. Hiroshige and Hokusai, two 
of the greatest masters of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries were well represented, along 
with Utamaro, next most famous to Hokusai. 
Hokusai and Hiroshige were masters of the 
landscape and marine scene. 

“The sudden rise of landscape and mar- 
ine as theme for prints,” says the Boston 
Transcript, “came about as the result of a 
law of twelve years drastic enforcement which 
prohibited the more popular series of actor 
and courtesan portrait sketches. The prohibi- 
tion action came as the result of the demoral- 
ized condition of the Japanese stage. First 
actresses were barred. from participation in 
performances, and then came official objection 
to the stage as fit material for interpretation 
or representation by artists. Actors were 
looked down upon as forming the lowest strata 
of Japanese society this side of the criminal 
element. 

“It is stated that the landscape art of 
Hiroshige (born 1796) owed its direction to 
the law of 1842-1854, although Hokusai’s long 
life, which began in 1760, came to a close 
seven years after promulgation, and his famous 
‘Hundred Views of Fuji,’ dating from before 
his seventy-fifth year, fall well outside the 
decree. It must be accepted, therefore, that 
while the law proscribing courtesans and actors 
undoubtedly gave tremendous impetus to prints 
of the Japanese landscape, town and sea, it 
did not give them creation. 


| 


| 





| been aired—artists. 


“Tt is ever a fresh surprise that the color- | 


print, commercially produced for popular con- 
sumption, despised and therefore unsupported, 
by the wealthy class, should ever have achieved, 
or even cared to achieve, artistic beauty. 
Even when dealing with purely literal scenes, 
intended for easy recognition, the approach 
was not factual but imaginative. The Jap- 
anese print artists were poets line and 
color.” 


in 


Forains Lent by France 
The D. Caz-Delbo Galleries are holding an 


seen in this country. 
The show presents a comprehensive review 
of this French master, whose long and brilliant 
career was brought to a close by death last 
Summer. Paintings, drawings, etchings and 
lithographs comprise the showing. 

The exhibit is under the auspices of the 
French Government. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tuz Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 


ETCHING & PRINTS FOR SALE 


MUST SELL—SACRIFICE. Large and fine 
collection. Send for list or advise wanted 
prints. C. M. W., 1002%, Raynor Ave., 
Joliet, Til. 


Plight 


It seems almost incredible that two artisty 
of some fame and both of them listed in the 
“Who’s Who” of art, should reach a poini 
where they should have to go without food 
for several days and to face the possibility 


| of being evicted from their studio. Yet this j 


what happened to Bert and Louise Paddock 
Wilder before they received aid from the 
Salvation Army for which Bert Wilder painted 
last year’s relief campaign poster. 

“When the Wall Street crash occurred,” said 
Wilder, “I had 14 orders for portraits, many 
of them under way. Only one of these order 
was called for, and I got only a $15 deposi 
on it. In the last two months, however, no! 
a dime has come in. Our lights were cut of 
and our rent and storage on the bronze 
couldn’t be paid.” 

“The Case of the Wilders,” wrote Dorothy 
Dayton in the New York Sun, “is more « 
less typical of what the depression Kas don 
to a class of people whose difficulties have no 
Art is a luxury for whic 
people, even people who can afford to buy a 
treasures, are often very slow about payin 
An artist has no recourse against clients wh 
change their minds or don’t send in their check! 
promptly. He does his work on credit, but hy 
himself gets less credit from merchants, trad 
men and landlords than the members of am 
other class.” 

Both of the Wilders have exhibited in th 
National Academy, the Pennsylvania Ac 
demy, the Corcoran Gallery in Washington an 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Cain Wins Tiffany Medal 

Joseph L. Cain was awarded the Louis Com 
fort Tiffany Foundation Medal for the bes 
painting in the 12th annual exhibition 
works by the foundation members at th 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleri 
New York. Mr. Cain, who comes from N 
Orleans, is 26. The medal is the work 4 


Edmund Amateis. 


Water Colors from Porto Rico 
The new Sears, Roebuck and Compan 


| Art Galleries, Washington, D. C., will sho 


Caribbean water colors by Walt Dehner, dired 
tor of art at the University of Porto Ric 
during December. The exhibition will tox 
museums of the South, Middle West and Wes 
during 1932. 








As Christmas Approaches 


The Art Lover thinking of spiritual 
values reflected by the masters of 
old will delight in our collection of 
famous religious pictures. 


Small Halftone Reproductions 
(54% x 8) 


Send for our religious pamphlet. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
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in th 
af The Whitney Series 
sibiliyg © Concurrently with the opening of the Whit- 
this if ney Museum of American Art appeared the 
addockf first of what is to be a long line of books, 
m thf “The American Artists Series’ (New York; 
raintel Wm. E. Rudge; $2.00 each), sponsored by the 
museum. The list so far includes 20 volumes, 
1,” sail 17 of which have been published already. 
, mam The 17 are: “John Twachtman”, by Allen 
-ordenf Tucker; “Maurice Prendergast”, Margaret 
deposi’ Breuning; “Arthur B. Davies”, Royal Cortis- 
et, NOB soz; “Robert Henri”, Helen Appleton Read; 
cut off “George Bellows”, George Eggers; “Kenneth 
bronzef Hayes Miller”, Alan Burroughs; “Guy Pene 
du Bois”, Royal Cortissoz; “William Glackens”, 
Dorothy} Guy Pene du Bois; “George Luks”, Elizabeth 
nore wf Luther Cary; “John Sloan”, Guy Pene du 
as don’ Bois; “Edward Hopper”, Guy Pene du Bois; 
ave nof “Eugene Speicher”, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.; 
r whic} “Henry Lee McFee”, Virgil Barker; “Bernard 
buy arf Karfiol”, Jean Paul Slusser; “Charles Demuth”, 
paying} William Murrill Fisher; “H. E. Schnakenburg”, 
nts wh Lloyd Goodrich; “Alexander Brook”, Edward 
r check§ Alden Jewell. 
, but hf Three that will appear in 1932 will deal 
, trades# with Mary Cassatt, Glenn O. Coleman and 
- of ang Allen Tucker. Many others are in preparation. 
According to the foreword by Juliana R. 
1 in th@ Force, director of the Whitney Museum, the 
ia Aca§ purpose of these books, carrying out the guid- 
gton ang ing spirit of the museum, is to promote a 
wider knowledge and appreciation of the best 
in American art. The volumes are uniform 
al in makeup, containing in each case a_por- 
uis Com§ ‘ait of the artist, a short critique of his works, 
the beg 22d an exposition of his character and his 
sition of method of approach; a short biography, a bibli- 
at thy oetaphy and 20 full page reproductions of his 
Galleri outstanding works. 
on Six titles chosen here for review deal with 
work @ attists who started their careers in the last 
20 years of the past century—John Twacht- 
man, John Sloan, Arthur B. Davies, Maurice 
Rico Prendergast, William J. Glackens and Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller. 
Compan Twachtman, who was the mentor of the 
will sho Preparatory class of the Art Students League 
ner, dies when it had its home over a livery stable in 
to ACH East 23rd Street, New York, exerted an in- 
will touf fluence over many artists, according to Allen 
and We Tucker. At that time beginners had to go 
through lower classes to gain admission to 
the life class, and it was these beginners that 
Twachtman inspired with the idea of freedom 
aches and independent thinking in their work. 
oma precitmen was a landscape painter first and 
ers of § ‘Most, interpreting the natural scene, says 
tion of 7 


























“Lexington” 


Splendidly finished, 
light, compact and 
most convenient. No 
nails used in these 
boxes, joints dove- 
tailed and set with 
wooden pegs. Tin 
lined: hardware 
nickel-plated. Every 
Artist should 
have a “Lexing- 
—" 
No. 5, with Pa- 
lette. to take 
Panels up to 10 
x 14”, complete, 
each $11.00. 
Other Sketch Boxes from $5.75 to $19.00. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Artist, Teacher, Student. 
Oil and Water Colours, Palettes, Easels, Canvas, 
Brushes, Books, etc. Everything for the Artist. 
Write for folders and your Dealer’s name. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 East 17th Street New York 


Sketch Boxes 
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News and Opinion of Books 









Mr. Tucker. His life was hard and the drain 
on his nervous energy caused by teaching cut 
short his life span. But in spite of these 
things he was one of the foremost American 
painters of his day. 

Arthur B. Davies, according to Royal Cor- 
tissoz, was one whose art was a mode of “con- 
versing with Paradise” and an imaginative 
painter expressing in his canvases a life-long 
ardor for beauty. He was indeed a _ prolific 
painter as can be gathered from the 16-page 
catalogue, compiled by Dr. Virginia M. Davies, 
of all his known paintings. which is included. 

The two men who are considered to have 
started the Realist movement in America, ac- 
cording to their chronicler in this series, Guy 
Pene du Bois, are William J. Glackens and 
John Sloan. Both men came from Philadel- 
phia, where they worked as illustrators for 
the Philadelphia Press* and other newspapers. 
Both were members of the group formed in 


| 1908 known as “The Eight’ and both are 
| observers dealing in generalities without be- 


coming involved themselves. 

Alan Burroughs says of Kenneth Hayes 
Miller that he demands things “in the round,” 
whole and solid, and that his major principle 
his modest admiration for that kind of 
painting which gives all the effects of space. 
This is indeed evident from the reproductions 
of his work, in which department store scenes 
and their female frequenters predominate. 

A step away from the Realists was Maurice 


is 


| Prendergast who, Margaret Breuning says, was 
| able to look intently on reality and transcend 


it. With him the principles of Impressionism 
appear to have counted heavily and his work 
was greatly influenced by Cézanne. Prender- 


| gast was a great colorist, and color appears 


to have been an important element, fused with 
line, in the development of his design. 

This series belongs in every American li- 
brary, and there is no doubt that Mrs. Whit- 


| ney’s purpose in sponsoring it will receive wide 


acclaim. 





Canadian Graphic Year Book 


The Canadian Society of Graphic Art has 


| just issued the “Canadian Graphic Art Year 
| Book, 1931” (Toronto; Ryerson Press; $1.50). 
| This is the first publication of its kind in 


Canada and its purpose is to establish “the 
first sign-post” marking the path of graphic 
art in the Dominion. 

Only the work of members of the society 
is included in this issue, but the aroused 
interest of artists outside the society is hoped 
for, and inclusion of their work is expected in 
the next edition. 








A History of Negro Art 

The first comprehensive history of Negro 
art is now being written by A. Dilworth Faber 
of Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Mr. Faber tells 
Tne Arr Dicest he is having difficulty in 
locating outstanding examples of Negro art 
in private collections, and will appreciate any 
communication on the subject. 





B. WESTERMANN CO, Inc. 
13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Art Booxs anp PEriopIcALs 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Ask for Lists, 





a 





signed by the treasurer of 
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Rare Books 
Bixby Library Sold 


Speculation as to the final disposition of 
the valuable library of the late William K. 
Bixby of St. Louis, which has been agitating 
the rare book world since the death of the 
famous art and book connoisseur on Oct. 29, 
was settled when the New York Times made 
public the news that in 1929, when Mr. Bixby 
was 70, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach visited him 
and arranged for its purchase. 

The collection contains chiefly first editions 
of American and early English authors and 


about 1,000 autograph letters of historical 
importance. The American section is of un- 
usual importance. Outstanding among the 


autographs is a long series of George Wash- 
ington letters, including a correspondence with 
Benedict Arnold in September, 1780, just be- 
fore the discovery of his treason. A Benjamin 
Franklin letter, written in 1874, is devoted ex- 
clusively to balloons and aircraft. 
that within 


Franklin 


forecast a inven- 


tions would be of great value, not only for 


century these 


commercial time 
Another autograph is by Raphael, 
an order for pay for pictures in the Vatican, 
Pe ype Le: ) X. A 
letter by Mary, Queen of Scots, was written 
only a month before her execution. 

This is the second collection of rare books 


transportation but also in 


of war. 


| made by Mr. Bixby after his retirement from 


business at the age of 47. The first, com- 
prising English literary manuscripts and Amer- 
ican autographs, was sold by him to the late 
Henry E. Huntington in 1918 for his library 
in San Marino, Cal. 


= 
f\Hotel 
mbassador 


PLANNING 
FOR FALL 


Come to 
The Ambassador. Beau- 
tifully appointed apart- 
ments with serving pan- 
tries and refrigeration. 


Short or long leases. 


Readjusted tariff 


now in effect. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 





AT 5lst STREET 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Britain’s Treasures on American Auction Block 
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Illustration from XIIth Century Blickling “Royal Bible.” 


England continues to yield her treasures to 
America. 

The only known copy of the great Anglo- 
Saxon classic, the Blickling Homilies, a master- 
piece of early pre-Conquest manuscripts, will 
come up for auction in the dispersal of 168 


gems from the vast Library of the Marquess | 


of Lothian at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, some time in 
January. The Lothian Library is one of the 
few notable family collections which have been 
maintained intact up to the present day in 
the British Isles, and comprises thousands of 
volumes, including many of the world’s choicest 
illuminated manuscripts, incunabula, early 
printed books and Americana, collected over 
a period of 300 years by the successive Earls 
of Lothian and Buckinghamshire. 

This collection comes from 
dences of the Marquess—Blickling Hall, Nor- 
folk, England, and Newbattle Abbey, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland. The Marquess is better 
known in the United States as Philip Kerr, 
lecturer, writer and secretary to Lloyd George. 

There is hardly an item in the 168 gems 
of the superb Lothian library to be dispersed 
that has not been ranked by experts as of great 


importance. Foremost is the Xth century 





the two resi- | 
| British 


Anglo-Saxon manuscript, the Blickling Homilies. 
So far as is known this small compact book of 
149 leaves of vellum is the only Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript to come to the United States. No 
American public or private library seems to 
own even a single page of Anglo-Saxon writing. 
The existence of the Homilies is recorded in 
every standard work on early English literature 
as well as in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The writing is in at least two hands, monkish 
without doubt. 

Two important Psalters, the VIIIth century 
Lincoln Psalter, hardly less valuable than the 
Blickling Homilies, and the Tikytt Psalter, ap- 
pear among these early manuscripts. The 
Lincoln Psalter, in Latin, on 88 leaves of vel- 
lum, is thought to have been written at Can- 
terbury, and closely resembles a Roman Psalter 
from St. Augustin’s Abbey, Canterbury, in the 
Museum. The uncial writing is of 
extreme beauty and the large initials and head- 


| lines are of a type rare for so early a manu- 
| script. 
| luminated on fine vellum in England, about the 
| year 1300, bears illuminations on more than | 
200 pages, which reach a height hitherto un- | 
The | 
‘ work of Brother John Tikytt, Prior of the | 


The Tikytt Psalter, written and il- 


known in early British illuminating. 





Scott’s Rebecca 


A gift of the Gratz correspondence, a col- 
lection of 500 items which trace Jewish life 
in the early American days, was made by 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia book 
collector, to the American Jewish Historical 
Association of which he is president. The 
collection, which was purchased from the Clay 
family of Kentucky, descendants of the Gratz 
family, contains 376 letters written by Rebecca 
Gratz (1782-1869), 108 of them to her brother 
Benjamin, containing numerous sketches of 
Jewish life of her time, 226 letters from Re. 
becca to the first and second wives of Ben. 
jamin, and several letters written by Benjamin 
and Hyman Gratz. These letters, said Dr, 
Rosenbach, present the truest picture of Amer- 
ican Jewish life known to us, in the East and 
in the West, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. 

Rebecca Gratz was the model for the 
Rebecca of Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” the New York 
Herald Tribune reports. The story is that 
Washington Irving, upon learning that Scott 
was going to introduce a Jewess as a character 
in the novel, described her with such warmth 
to him that Scott was deeply impressed. When 
“Ivanhoe” was finished, Scott sent the first 
copy to Irving and asked to be told if the 
Rebecca of the romance compared favorably 
with the real one. 


Augustinian Monastery of Wyrkesopp, it is 
a masterpiece of the illuminator’s art, with its 
lavish use of lapis lazuli, pure gold and silver, 
Brother John apparently died before the com: 
pletion of his great work, for the decorations 
of the later pages are incomplete. 

An illuminated manuscript Boccaccio, “Des 
Cas des Nobles Hommes et Femmes,” on vel 
lum, written about 1430 in France, and St 
Augustin’s “La Cite de Dieu,” translated into 
French by Raoul de Praelles about 1440, are 
other exceedingly rare items. Also among the 
rarities is an early XVth century Boccaccio on 
vellum, the frontispiece of which illustrates the 
Fall of Man, with the Garden of Eden, th 
Tree, and Adam and Eve before and after 
the Fall. At the left Boccaccio is seen seated 
atihis table. Early illuminated manuscript bibles 
include the XIIth century “Royal Bible,” writ 
ten in England in Latin. It is signed with the 
names of royal visitors to Blickling. 

One of the exquisite bindings is the manv 
script on vellum of an Italian poem bound fo 
Catherine de Medici, the design incorporating 
the double “K” of her monogram. Bindings 
made for Catherine are among the rarest 
all. 

In the incunabula and early printed book 
appear the first dated bible known, the match 
less Latin Bible of 1462, printed at Mainz 
Diane de Poitiers’ own copy of Boccaccio, fir 
edition in French, printed by Antoine Verard 
in 1493 and probably the most desirable cop! 
of Boccaccio in existence, containing numerouf 
woodcuts; the “Siege of Rhodes,” one of thf 
rarest of English incunabula and one of onl 
four known copies, translated by John Ka 
about 1482; the “Chronicles of England” aa 
the “Description of Britain,” first edition 
printed by William Caxton at Westminster # 
1480; the “Editio Princeps” of Pliny (Venice 
Joannes de Spira; 1469), one of the only thre 
known productions of the first printer # 
Venice. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Montgomery, Ala. Minneapolis, Minn. 
















1 MONTGOMERY ART MUSEUM—Dec. 1-27: | ART INSTITUTE—To Dec. 13: 44th Annual | JNSTITUTE OF ARTS—Dec.: Contemporary Span- 
Washington Landscape Club. American exhibition of paintings and sculpture, ish painting; Japanese prints; American paint- 
» a Col Mobile, Al ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON—Dec.: Origin- ings, early XIXth century; engraving in Ger- 
= : obue, a. al drawings. Thomas Rowlandson; old English many and Italy, XVth and XVIth centuries; 
vish life MOBILE PUBLIC LIBRARY—Dec.: East Indian aquatints. ARTS CLUB—Dec. 4-23: Early pre-Revolutionary rooms, Charleston, S. C. 
lade by water colors (A. F. A.). Chinese arts, C. T. Loo. CARSON PIRIE a. Muskegon, Mich. 
i € C0O.—Dec.: Marguerite Kirmse’s etchings: | wacKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: 
ia_book Berkeley, Cal. sporting prints. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSO- ities eet. gelteeae ‘Reker ange 
listorical BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Dec: Paintings, CIATION—Dec.: All Member’s Show M Brein: Rook d ott ri , 
Guest Wickson: woodblocks, Yodovin. LA O'BRIEN € SON GALLERIES—To Dec 7: BN; HOOKWOOR : Posverses. 
t. Thef ¢aSd DE MANANA—Dec. 1-15: League of sat oe Biloxi, Miss. 

. Paintings of the Westy F. Tenney Johnson. ? ; 
he : . od : a es 
h Clay American Penwomen, Annual PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To Dec. 12: GULF COAST ART a > Dec. 6 
e Gratz Del Monte, Cal. Annual sketch and small picture show. Annual Exhibition of members’ work. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Paint- 
ings, John Steuart Cur:y, Elmer Schofield. 
ALDEN GALLERIES—To Dec 13. Etchings, 
Diana Thorne. % 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To Dec. 27: 11th Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—To Dec. 14: XVIIIth century 


Rebece; | DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Dec.: Fall exhibic- 
ebeccaf “tion of California artists. 


"brother Hollywood, Cal. 
ches off HARVEY GALLERIES—Dec.: Old and modern 


‘com Re-§ paintings. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


of Ben- 
eniamin | FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Dec.: California 
enjaminf ‘jandscapes, Wm. A. Griffith. 


Decatur, Il. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Dec.: American 
paintings, selected by Louis B. Gillet (A. F. A.) 
Peoria, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF PEORIA—Dec. 5-27: Con- 
temporary American paintings (A. F. A.). 
Springfield, II. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: George Pearse Ennis, 




































said Dr. La Jolla, Cal. water color collection; prints. — wee eo . aN peienitives. 
of Amer- ae 5 ik = ‘ anchester, N. H. 

: ee Seer ees a, Indianapolis, Ind. CURRIER ART GALLERY—Dec.: Modern Cata- 
“ast and fare . JOHN HERRON ART .INSTITUTE—Dec.: Per- lan Paintings (College Art Assoc.); Leighton 
to the Los Angeles, Cal. manent collection. MJEBER GALLERIES—To collection; pen and ink sketches, ‘Alfred W. 


Dee. 12: Exhibition, aun County artists. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec.: Tibetan Banners and 
Russian Ikons. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: Loan ex- 
hibition by members. 


Schaeffer; Daumier prints (A. F. A.); sculp- 
ture, Sergei Konenkov; water colors, Guild of 
Boston Artists. K 
Montclair, N. J. 
ART MUSEUM—To Dec. 20: Exhibition of ar- 
tists of New Jersey. 


Newark, N. J. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Dec.: California Art 
Club; pastels, Harry Kurtsworthh FRANK 
AINSLIE GALLERIES—Dec.: Paintings, Gordon 
Couts. BILTMORE SALON—Dec.: Annual ex- 
hibition; ‘Pa rs of the West.” DALZELL- 
HATFIELD’** GALLERIES—Dec.: Miniatures, 
Ella Shepard Bush. STENDAHL AMBASSADOR 
GALLERY—Dec.: Paintings, contemporary 
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character} American and European artists. Lawrence, Kans. er Gk eta ‘shen et eae 
warmth Pasadena, Cal. UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Dec.: Water colors, lection of Chinese art. To Jan. 31: American 

d. When] GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Dec.: Master = oe folk sculpture. 

the first] °mstavers and etchers (A. F. A.); water colors Louisville, Ky. Santa Fe, N. M. 

c un of Chinese flowers; paintings of Indians, J. H. | 7. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Dec.: Early | MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Dec.: Paintings, 

d if thef Sharp; painting on glass; Siamese Buddhistic American furniture. Margaret Parker Curtis. 

favorablyg Paintings. New Orleans, La. é Albany, N. Y. 

Sacramento, Cal. ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Dec. 6-19: ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART— 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB—Dec.: Paintings, Dun- ae agg aan ao So — a —e of Australian Art (Roerich 
ean Gleason. es. ¢c, 6-30: Paintings, Edw . Buyck. useum ). 

»p, it is San Diego, Cal. Baltimore, Md. ce Reakire, wt ¥. igs ‘ 
1+ Mt PINE ARTS GALLERY—Dec.: Lo ' MUSEUM OF ART—To Dec. 13: Contemporary LYN MUSEUM—Dec.: Paintings an 
with its] “American. paintings etchings and nan . Italian paintings; water color drawings, Baron Sculpture, N. Y. Society of Women Artists 

nd. silver, S Fr = Cal ; — von Maydell. To Dec. 30: Etchings, and — = a a se yan. 

an Francisco, Cal. n Silbert and Will Simmons. MARYLAND ings, Franz Naager 0 unich. ‘0 : : 
the Com: CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF INSTITUTE—Permanent: Barye bronzes and “Fine Prints of the Year’. THE GRANT 
corations—§ HONOR—To Dec. 5: Paintings and drawings, ceramics PURNELL ART GALLERIES—Dec.: STUDIOS—To Dec. 9: Paintings, Doris Barsky- 
S. Macdonald-Wright and Morgan Russell. To Contemporary etchings; old English paintings. — garden sculpture, Isabel M. Kim- 
io, "Dell souipture. @. Fisteher Clarke” Dec’ 10Jen. 25: satore, Som 7 Buffalo, N. Y 
. G. Fletcher Clark. Dec. 10-Jan. 25: | ADDISON GAL I — ERY—D 

” on vel] Arthur B, Davies Memorial exhibition (A-F.A.). | “‘Dec 15: Coliccton of Lis Amin? —T° | ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Dec. 5-30: Polish 
* Dec.: Paintings, drawin ulpture, member, = a ee Se eee Fs ee. Print exhibition (Nat'l Gallery of Canada) 
and &t of San Francisco Art Association. M. H. DE- iain ae Pag eo reat kes : Elmira, N. Y. 

i MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Dec. 15: phe Bo —Dec.: Newly acquire onl : i 
ated into Lithographs and etchings, Zhenya Gay: contem. contemporary paintings; modern French paint- sg Raging — ee 
1440, arf porary French prints. To Dec. 17: Etchings Blo a RY og ne a Ei pce (A. F. A.) rine 
and i ae mbran etchings; loan exhibition of sport- ey ae ° 

mong the Westone To Dec. OL ree ret xriiion | ing prints. BOSTON ART CLUB—Dec, 2-19: Fredonia, N. Y. 

caccio Of © wood engravings, Henry Wolf, COURVOISIER “Intimate Pictures.” CASSON GALLERIES— | FREDONIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL—Dec. 4- 

trates the GALLERIES—To Dec. 12: Colored etchings ~— a Anthony Thieme. DOLL ¢€ 20: “Audac” exhibition (A. F. A.). 

den, thy 2D: P. Tyson. 8. & G. GUMP—To Dec. 12:| Towle W. Hill. Dec. 0-31; Water. colors, Wil: eee 

’ Water colors of Haiti and Tahiti, Nesbit. ART liam B. E. Rankin. GUILD OF BOSTON ART- METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Paul 
and afte—l CENTER—To Dec. 12: Group show of small ISTS—To Dec, 5: Paintings of Mexico, H. Bequest and other Far-Eastern textiles; loan 
en seatedy *ulpture. Dudley Murphy and Nelly Littlehale Murphy. exhibition of early New York silver; Turkish 

«t bible Denver, Colo. GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP—Dec.: Water col- ere teen aah eaeaeee ei aan 

iL” eric] 427 MUSEUM—Dec. 7-Jan. 9: Reproductions ore and Oils; {modem English sporting scence). | and knives. ACKERMANN & SON—Dec. 1-31: 
saa TARTS, BF Dae sie mish” manere | ee nie ee wate lg daon | Saeeic AN oder OF dire ai TEE 

| with t - ws A). Whorf. SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— aa ol ‘bi i 

| Hartford, Conn. Hee.: Geleny Meraing of Chstetmas cards. Bartlett. AMERICAN ART GALLERIES—To 

he mang "ADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Dec. 8-28:Hartford Cambridge, Mass. Dec. 19: 100 recent American prints (American 
f Women Painters and Cleveland water colorists. | FOGG ART MUSEUM—To Dec, 12: Drawings, Art Dealers Assoc.); Paintings, B. J. O. Nord- 

bound fo Norwalk, Conn. Dan Fellows Platt collection. ~ feldt; China, Lela Stickney. To Dec. 22: 

orporatii SILVERMINE TAVERN  GALLERIES—Dec.: Hingham Center, Mass. ng a oo nie sae ae 

Bindings Christmas bazaar of small paintings and prints. ~_ = — et Colored block prints, Lil- AMERICAN PLACE—To Dec. 27: Clie, water 

of Washington, D. C. er. colors, etchings, John Marin. AMERICAN 

TEE cipesay op eo —. ee ails Northampton, Mass. FOLK ART GALLERY—Permanent: Early 

Joseph Pencell. UNITED SPATS toh. | SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—To Dec. sen eee Stent 
ted booki§ MUSEUM (Smithsonian Institution)—To Jan. 14: Contemporary Sculpture, (College Art peers or adc  Seakemnainn. Seeaaee 

h ha 3-: Block prints, Ernest Watson. CORCORAN Assoc.). ; : : 

e matc . \ Bourke-White. ARDEN GALLERIES—To Dec. 

‘ GALLERY OF ART—Dec. 1-15: Miniature Wellesley, Mass. 7: Sculptured portraits in wood of children 
it Main Sculptors, Painters & Gravers Society of Wash- | FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—Dec. 1-Jan. 15: Alec Miller. ARGENT GALLERIES—To Dec. 
accio, firs! ington. GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— Paintings, Mrs. Gertrude Magee. PANCOAST 30: Small pictures, crafts and sculpture, Natl. 

Dec. 5-24: Water colors, Elliott O'Hara: etch- GALLERY—Dec.: Group of New York mod- Assoc. Women Painters and Sculptors. -ART 
ne Veraré ings, Mauroner. SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. ART erns; French prints. CENTER—To Dec. 5: Textile designs, Ruth 

‘able cop GALLERIES—Dec.: Paintings, Chas. C. Cur- Williamstown, Mass Reeves. Dec. 7-19: Books, William E. Rudge 

7 Tan, William §, Schwartz, Marie Hull; water | wyr774ms COLLEGE—T “he 20: Wat 1 published. AVERELL HOUSE—Dec.: Art for 
numerous colors, Walt Dehner and Mary Butler: prints, ae ; ene eat ee ee the garden. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Dec.: 
ary DP 

ne of thf Thomas Handforth, William S. Schwartz: color = © Seem — (A. F. A). Cabinet paintings; water colors and lithographs, 

f onl blocks, Wm. S. Rice; ancient Japanese bronzes. Worcester, Mass. Stan Wood. JOHN BECKER GALLERY—Dec. 
ie of ont} ARTS CLUB—To Dec. 4: Oils and drawings. WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Dec. 1-22: Mod- 1-21: Water colors, Jacques Mauny. BELMONT 

John Kay Garnet Jex, and Mrs. L. M. Leisenring. ern French prints. Ee NaET A eeundeon e. =e 

. + Masters. SELL-LASL “ Z i 
land” an Wilmington, Del. - Ann Arbor, Mich. LERIES—Dec.: Miscellaneous exhibition of 

. edition SOCIETY OF FINE “ARTS—To Dec. 23: Modern | UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Dec. 1-14: Con- woodeuts, etchings, lithographs. BRUMMER 
: a American Schools of Art. temporary Swedish architecture (A. F. A.). GALLERIES—To Dec. 5: Paintings, Dufresne. 

minster 1 dente Ge Grand Rapids, Mich. Dec. 1-26: Pottery, Artigas. FRANS BUFF A 

i ’ . ART GALLERY—Dec.: i i é@ SONS—Dec.: Paintings, illiam H. Singer, 

, (Veni wiGH MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Crafts Show. show: prints es a ee Jr. and Jacob Dooyewaard. CAZ-DELBO GAL- 

only thre Savannah, Ga Schaldach: American pottery. 3 LERIES—To Dee. 31: eee Spe a = = 

wee i ° drawings and paintings, ean-Louis orain. 
printer Ml TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS—Dec.: Mlustra- Kalamazoo, Mich. CONTEMPORARY ARTS—To Dec. 12: Oils and 


tions, Thornton Oakley; water colors, Royal 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Dec. 5--26: Group of Oils, 
Society of British artists (A. F. A.). 


water colors, Belle Cramer. CALO ART GAL- 
modern American and foreign artists (A. F. A.). 


LERY—Dec.: Paintings, American and foreign 
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eee ee ne 


artists. WARREN COX GALLERY—Dec.: 
Stained glass XIth to XVIIIth centuries; Tz’u 
Chou pottery of Sung dynasty. DECORA—To 
Dec. 5: Paintings and drawings, Anton Re- 
fregier. DECORATORS CLUB GALLERY— 
Dee. 2-12: Exhibition of antique and rare 
prayer rugs from H. Michaelyan. DELPHIC 
STUDIOS—To Dec. 6: Paintings, Raymond Jon- 
son. DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To Dec. 7: 
Paintings, Charles Sheeler. Dec. 9-31: Amer- 
ican Print-makers. DURAND-RUEL—To Dec. 
9: Paintings, Georges D’Espagnat and Albert 
Anf#re. DUDENSING GALLERIES—Dec: 
Paintings by American artists. EHRICH GAL- 
LERIES—To Dec. 30: Old Masters; special 
Christmas exhibition, antique English furniture 
and pewter. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To 
Dec. 5: Terra cotta sculpture and paintings, 
Nura:; paintings, Antoinette Schulte: small 
paintings, Edgar Sergeant. Dec. 7-26: Small 
paintings, cartoons and drawings, Arthur B. 
Davies estate; drawings, Boris Artzybasheff; 
animals in wood, bronze and lead, Madeleine A. 
Fabre. FIFTEEN GALLERY—Dec. 5-18: 
Paintings, Jacob Dooyewaard. GALLERY 144 
WEST 138th STREET—Dec. 5-26: Watercolors 
of Mexico, Helen McAuslan. PASCAL M. GAT- 
TERDAM—Dec. 7-19: “Nocturne”, interesting 
views of New York City, Johann Berthelsen. 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—Dec. 1- 
24: Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts; exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, Allan Clark. Dec. 8-31: 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers. G. R. D. 
STUDIO—To Dec. 5: Paintings, Frederic S. 
Hynd. Dec. 7-26: Christmas Selling Show. 
THE HACKETT GALLERIES—To Dec. 5: 
Portraits of children, Simka Simkhovitch. Dec. 
7--26: Drawings, James Reynolds: Characters 
from the Dliad. HAMPTON SHOPS—To Dec. 
19: Duck-shooting. water colors, Frederick 
Soldwedel. HARLOW MCDONALD € CO— 
To Dec. 25: Etchings and drawings of dogs, 
Marguerite Kirmse: water colors, R. Ward 
Binks. MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 11—30 original etchings for “Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid" by Picasso. GALLERY 
OF P. JACKSON HIGGS—Dec.: Old Masters. 
EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Exhibition of French XVIIIth century works 
of art and furniture; paintings of XVIIIth cen- 
tury French and English schools; paintings, 
Iwan Choultse. FREDERICK KEPPEL é€ CO. 
—Dec.: Engravings and etchings, Old Masters 
and contemporary artists. MKLEEMAN-THOR- 
MAN GALLERIES—To Dec. 5: Paintings of 
Clipper Ships, Alfred Jensen. ROBERT HY- 
MAN € SON—Dec.: Paintings, Old Masters. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Dec.: Special 
exhibition of Old Masters. KNOEDLER GAL- 
LERY—To Dec. 12: Drawings, “The Circus’, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. To Dec. 5: Lithographs and 
etchings, Jean-Louis Forain. J. LEGER € 
SON—Dec.: English portraits and landscapes 
of the XVIIIth century. LELAN GALLERIES 
—Dec.: Modern French and American paint- 
ings. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Dec. 1-15: 
Bronzes, terra-cotta figures and wood carvings, 
Sheila Burlingame. JULIEN LEVY GALLER- 
JES—To Dec. 11: Paintings, Massimo Campigli. 


MACBETH GALLERY—To Dec. 5: Lithographs, | 


Stow Wengenroth. Dec. 
subjects, Ivan G. Olinsky; landscape studies, 
Cecil Chichester. Dec. 8-31: Woodcuts, 
Thomas Nason. PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
—Dec. 7-23: Water colors, Gromaire. MAUREL 
GALLERIES—Dec. 8-31: Exhibition of cat sub- 
jects. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES—Dec.: Old 
Masters. MILCH GALLERIES—Dec. 7-19: Paint- 
ings, Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, George 
Wharton Edwards; water colors of Mayan ruins, 
Leftwich Dodge. MORTON GALLERIES—To 
Dec. 14: Paintings, Maurice Brevannes. MUSE- 
UM OF FRENCH ART—To Dec. 23: Renoir and 
his tradition. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 
Opens Dec. 18: Paintings and frescoes, Diego 
Rivera. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To Dec. 26: 
Annual exhibition of Society of American Etch- 
ers. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—To 
Dec. 16: Winter exhibition of paintings and 
seulpture. J. B. NEUMANN GALLERIES—Dec. 
7-31: New York, Mario Toppi. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—Dec.: Decorative portraits and 
landscapes, XVIIIth century. ARTHUR JU. 
NEWTON GALLERIES—Dec.: Old Masters. 
PAINTERS € SCULPTORS GALLERY—Dec. 1- 
31: E. E. Cummings and group show. RALPH 
M. PEARSON STUDIO—Permanent: Exhibition 
of rugs and wall hangings designed by Ameri- 
can artists. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULP- 


1-19: Small figure 


TURE—Permanent: Exhibition of bronze repli- | 


eas of antique and modern sculpture. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—Dec.: Forgotten printmakers: Sid- 
ney Smith memorial exhibition; 
French book illustration. REINHARDT GAL- 
LERIES—Dec.: Old Masters: contemporary 
French and American paintings. ROERICH 
MUSEUM—Dec. 5-28: Religious art by con- 
temporary artists. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—To 
Dec. 13: Water colors. JACQUES SELIGMANN 
€ CO.—Permanent: paintings. sculpture, tapes- 
tries. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES—Dec.: Paint- 
ings by American and foreign artists. EZ. ¢€ A. 
SILBERMAN—Dec. 
garian art (College Art Assoc.). 8. P. R&R. 
PENTHOUSE GALLERIES—Dec. 1-28: Paint- 
ings and drawings. James E. Davis. 
STERNER GALLERY—Dec. 1-15: Paintings, 
Theodore Johnson. STUDIO GALLERY—To 
Dee. 12: Paintings, Louis Ferstadt. VALEN- 
TINE GALLERY—Dec.: French modern mas- 
ters. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Collection of Old Masters. EE. WEYHE—Dec. 
1-Jan. 3: Christmas Show. WILDENSTEIN 


GALLERIES—To Dec. 9: Sculpture, Mrs. Miles. | 


Dec.: Mural paintings, J. M. Sert. HOWARD 


600 years of | 


8-19: Contemporary Hun- | 


MARIE | 





YOUNG GALLERIES—Dec.: Selected group of 
old and modern masters. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL GALLERY—Dec.: Paintings, Boutet 
de Monvel and Bernard de Monvel; International 
Salon of Photography. 

Syracuse,’ N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: Exhibition of 
XVith and XVIIth century brocades from 
France, Italy and Spain. 

Akron, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Ohio-born Women Art- 
ists Show; Schumacher fabrics. : 
Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—To Dec. 7: Modern prints from 
Weyhe and Downtown Galleries (N. Y.). Dec. 
12-14: Albrecht Diirer’s “‘Life of the Virgin’, 

lent by Herbert French. 
Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Dec. 3-Jan. 15: 


Carl Milles. 
Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Dec.: Stained glass. 
Charles J. Connick; Columbus Art League 
thumb-box and black-and-white exhibition; ap- 
plied designs for interior decoration, Donn 
Sheets; Japanese jewelry, textiles, prints. 

Dayton, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Dec. 1-30: Rodin sculpture: 
contemporary sculpture (College Art Assoc.). 
Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Dec. 6-Jan. 3: Dutch Mas- 
ters. MUSEUM SCHOQGE OF DESIGN—Dec. 1- 
15: Pratt Institute student work (A. F. A.). 
Chickasha, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Dec. 6- 
27: Contemporary paintings selected by Robert 
B. Harshe—‘Chicago Painters” (A. F A.). 

Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Dec.: 

car B. Jacobson. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NAN SHEETS GALLERY—Dec. 1-22: 


Sculpture, 


Oils, Os- 


Paintings, 


i, i 


Anthony Thieme. 


Portland, Ore. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Dec.: Paintings, “Survey of 
American Art” (College Art Assoc.). 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY—De 
1-19: Block prints, Ernest Watson. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Dec. 8-18: 

in Modern Idiom” 
Color Rotary. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
To Dec. 6: 29th Annual water color exhibi- 
tion; 30th annual miniature exhibition. PENX. 
SYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART— (Fairmount) 
To Dec. 31: Early woodcut books. To Jan 
1: “Living Artists”; furniture, silver and paint. 
ings from the Powel family. (Memorial Hall) 
To Dec. 31: Engraved portraits after Van Dyck: 
Japanese color prints. (69th Street Branch)— 
To Jan. 2: Religious art of Gothic and Renais. 
sance Europe. ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
—Dec. 3-Jan. 1: Annual exhibition of Ameri- 
ean painting. PHILADELPHIA ART ALLj. 
ANCE—To Dec. 7: Batiks. Ethel Wallace. 1% 
Dec. 20: Paintings, Gordon Mallet McCouch. 
PLASTIC CLUB—Dec. 9-31: Water color ex. 
hibition. 


“on mann 
(A. F. A); 1931 Wan 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Dec. 6: 30th Car. 
negie Institute International exhibition. 


Providence, R. I. 

FAUNCE HOUSE ART GALLERY—BROWN UNI. 
VERSITY—To Dec. i9: Christmas exhibition 
of prints. RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF Dp. 
SIGN—Dec. 1-31: English water colors (Pa. 
Museum of Art). TILDEN-THURBER CO0.— 
To Dec. 12: Water colors, H. Anthony Dyer. 
NATHANIEL VOSE GALLERY—Dec.: Zuni 
Indiun Arts and Crafts; paintings of eques- 
trian subjects, Howard E. Smith. 


[Continued on page 30] 
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OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheer- 


ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the 
same management for 25 years. 


OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms 

with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. 


ss 
ONVENIENCE—Located just one 


block from Express Subway stop at 
72nd St. 


Five minutes from Times 


Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 


buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


&' CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 
and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


Shermanchtarel tolel 


70" st.—— BROADWAY ——Ts1. 
PHONE-ENDICOTT 92-8400 -NEW YORK CITY 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Native Inspiration 


Stating that America, sold body and soul to 
, foreign culture, is ignoring the unlimited 
inspiration that might be had. from the rich 
body of native primitive art, Cyril Kay-Scott, 
native of Missouri, director of the Denver 
Museum and head of the Santa Fe Art School, 
has made a powerful attack in the Rocky 
Mountain News on art conditions in the United 
States. His object was to point out the vast 
importance of art training on future genera- 
tions, a training which, if conducted along the 
right lines, he believes, will bring forth the 
long awaited New World renaissance. 

“Our art is failing for the same reason that 
Roman art failed,” wrote Mr. Kay-Scott. 
“A first hand intensive acquaintance with a 
precedent, sturdy and consistent primitive art 
is essential to the development of any indi- 
genous civilized art. We ignore this great one, 
native to our own land, or at best receive it 
through its remote influence on the foreign 
artists we slavishly copy. 

“Our race had no childhood in this country. 
During the arid and materialistic pioneer period 
of isolation, during which we rendered our- 
selves economically secure and gained leisure 
to attempt cultivation of the arts, each sec- 
tion of our people lost touch with the develop- 
ment of its polyglot folk and academic sources 
of inspiration left behind in Europe. Instead 
of seizing on, assimilating and developing the 
spiritual riches of the conquered, along with 
our material loot, as did the Goths and the 
Latins in similar circumstances, we turned back 
to pick up the lost threads of various out- 
worn heritages, found them too changed and 
alien for our new birthright and pathetically 
grasped at the straw of a generalized hodge- 
podge that Paris and Dusseldorf had evolved 
during our barren slumber. It was good for 
Paris and Dusseldorf—it is bad for us. 

“The ignoring of an amazing, significant and 
very pure colonial folk art which arose in the 
great American desert during the 200 years of 
almost complete isolation of our earliest Spanish 
settlers is another national esthetic stupidity 
which deserves discussion in a separate article. 

“We look for an American renaissance—a 
renaissance of what? Our ‘primitives’ have no 
relation to an antecedent primitive, or even 
folk art. The so-called ‘American Primitives’ 
are neither primitive nor folk art but naive 
tentatives by unskilled would-be sophisticates 
to reproduce the then current English academ- 
icism. They should be appraised much as 
Frenchmen of future generations will weigh the 
unspoiled attempts of someone like Henri 
Rousseau to image the French academicism of 
his day. 

; “Our subsequent middle period consisted, 
in general, with the exception of the work of a 
very few men, of a rather undistinguished con- 
unuance of imported European gossip. And 
our contemporary art, again with a small 
minority of exceptions, remains chiefly a mosaic 
of French post-impressionism, plus the closely 
related German expressionism, plus a variety 
of other over-seas influences which are im- 


DESIRES ART POSITION 


Artist and teacher desires position teaching draw- 
mg and painting. Now employed permanently, 
sight years college teaching; available 1932. also 
Summer position wanted. Address The Art Digest, 
Box 500; 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 





Smiting Tradition 


“Cassiopeia,” by James Reynolds. 


James Reynolds knows something 


Grecian costume. He has been a successful 
career he abandoned in 


order to devote all his time to painting; and 


stage designer, a 


he has studied Grecian costume not only in | 





about | 


the American and European museums but has | 


passed three months in Greece itself studying 
the objects there. He has come to the con- 
clusion that “classic artists” of all succeed- 
ing ages were wrong in their use of the tradi- 
tional simple dress of men and women. There- 
fore, in a series of large drawings, done in 
shades of brown, grey and black, he has visual- 
ized the old Greek deities and legendary char- 
acters in the archaic splendor which he says is 


typical of the period before the Peloponnesian 
Wars. 


Galleries, New York, from Dec. 7 to Dec. 31. 


They will be shown at the Hackett 


Hector, Ajax, and all the heroes and heroines | 


of the Homeric tales will be in the collection. 
Reproduced here is Cassiopeia, the queen who 
considered herself more beautiful than Hera, 
wife of Zeus, who humbled her mortal rival 
by making her a star in the firmament—the 
North Star at that. 

pressive chiefly by their inconsistence with 
American history and ideals. 

“The importance of valid art training for 
the next generation can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It forecasts not only the com- 
paratively small number of professional plastic 
and graphic artists of the close future, but also 
the immensely wider circle of intelligent and 
cultivated laymen and the destiny of many 
industries of tomorrow, giving us some hope 
for the ceramics, textiles, jewelry and other 
decorative impedimenta that will surround the 
homes, offices, wives and recreational haunts 
of our descendants. Exigencies of manufac- 
ture and distribution control the predilection 
of all but the most independent and recal- 
citrant purchaser, and unless the spring be 





SCULPTOR 


Sculptor desires’ instructor’s position. 
Competent to teach Modeling and Draw- 
ing. References: Address, The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York. 








The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Painting. 
Commercial 


Drawing, 
Medeling, 

Design, Magazine tilus- 
tration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Compesition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, Histery of Art. 


September 21, 1931 
nr For catalog write BE. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Direetor 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Censtructive Anatemy i 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studies), New York City 


September 15 to June 15 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRES. 

NEW YORK Winter Session Begins January 18th 
Is This school offers distinctive pro- 

PARIS fessional training here and abroad 

in Interior Architecture & Decora- 

tion, Costume Design & [lustra- 

tion, Graphic Advertising, ete., as 

well as Teacher Training. 

Catalogues. 
Address Box 0, 2239 B’way, N. Y. 


XAVIER . b.BARILE PRIVATE BRI SCHORL 

DRAWING - PRINTING PORTRAIT- LIFE CLASSES 

STILL LIFE- ETCHING LADOSCAPE PRINTING 
PRIVATE LESSONS * 

SPECIAL SUNDAY CLASSES — APPLY. 7 WEST 4 STRECT OYCITY 


INVESTIGATE 
BEFORE 
DECIDING 
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FALL SION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


















ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design. 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Mid-term opens 

January 4, 1932. 
53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 

















E. A. GURRY, Dir. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 









CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Chestnut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Spring term January 4th to May 13th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study 
the fine and applied arts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 





















in 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in (869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Pro- 
fessional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 
Library. Address Walter 
H. Siple, Director. 

Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 












A. ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 


DAY 


AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 


316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 












The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 








purified at its source, unnamed generations 

















































































of children will have forced on them the taste THE F 
of industrial and merchandising geniuses who PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY . Cot 
nets fer elias OF THE FINE ARTS 
we 00 often aesthetic idiots Broed end Cherry Streets, Philedelphis Che 
In fine, one can foresee developments from a | (Twe 
a new interest and study of our only pure er Arts School | Lands 
American art. It will place us in the favored i sce 
ee ‘ ; G 
Position en joyed by other races who have had PAINTING MOD! 
the wit to capitalize and build upon the arts SCULPTURE 
of the aborigines they supplanted. We shall ILLUSTRATION 


then have read the open book of how our 
soil, climate and entire natural environment 
have affected the previous tenants of our do- 
main. The racial, accumulated sensitiveness 
to form, space filling and unity of symbolic de- 
sign, acquired through the ages by savage peo- 
ples uninfluenced from abroad and confronted 
wiht problems comparable in every way to our 
own, has something to teach us which Paris has 
forgotten and therefore cannot impart. Our 
inspiration, and our acceptance of our separate 
life in the Western Hemisphere could be, if 
not immediate, as was that of the Indian we 
displaced, at least second-hand in its genesis 
as has been every other influential civilized art, 
and not worse than mediate, woefully third- 
hand and bastard. 

“When the indigenous art of our native 
country is collected and prized by individuals 
and institutions for its lessons in beauty, and 
not solely for its scientific interest, rarity and 
price, we shall find, arising from the study, 
love and understanding of this preface to the 
spirit of present-day America, a quickening 
in the soul of our plastic, graphic and applied 
arts in general which may presage the initial 
flowering, or at least the seed, of that so far 
fabulous American renaissance about which so 
much has been said and so little done.” 


MURAL DECORATION 


e 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Instructors—E.wyn G. Gowns, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
© Gsgorcs E. Lampzrt, Jr., 
mercial Art, Wittiam F. Srecuer, I\lustration; 
Scorr Carseg, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. | 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
., Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis 
ing Design, Fashion LIllustrati 
Interior Decoration, Ind 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec. 
ture, 37 Studios, 96 Instructors, 
45th Year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A D&PARTMENT Of 

THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californis 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


















California School Enlarged 

An event of interest at the California School 
of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, was the open- 
ing this Fall of a new building, housing an 
exhibition hall and added classrooms for the 
school, known as the Guild Hall. 

Already several exhibitions have been held, 
including a one-man show by Will Dyson, an 
exhibit of student work, an exhibition of Japan- 

| ese prints from the Dora Amsden collection 
and Oriental snuff bottles from the collection 
of Dr. William S. Porter, Oakland art patron. 
Director Frederick H. Meyer announces that 
other shows will be scheduled throughout the 
season, for he feels that these exhibits are an 
element of great value to the students. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard 


Positions and orders filled 





















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DegsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMMeErciaAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean 













Syracusg, N. Y. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illu- | 
tration, Interior and Industrial | 
Design. Term begins February 8. | 
For illustrated catalog address | 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsia 


Master Institute Announces Drive 

A campaign for $200,000 has been announc- 
ed by the Master Institute educational fund 
committee of the Roerich Museum to increase 
the number of scholarships, enlarge its educa- 
tional facilities and further special courses to 
unite art and industry. 







































MAINE SKETCH CLUB 
De Maine, r 
oO to art students and amateurs resident 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 
Professional criticism in composition, 
and design. Circulating exhibitions. . 
Opportunities for sales. For details, address: 
Secretary, The De Maine Sketch Club, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


JOIN THE DE 
Harry 


Che C 
course that enrolled 1600 in Co- 
lumbia University Home _ Art 
Course is now given by its author, 
Anson K. Cross. In place of copies 
and mechanical methods it gives 
Vision and original technique. 


SUMMER and WINTER the 
Cross Art School, Jur, 


gives instruction of superior 
merit to artists, art teachers, 
students and amateurs. Free book- 
let on School or Home courses. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 

and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Oren Att Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Landseape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Wlustration, Sculpture 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
WINTER SPORTS 


European Scholarships 
Write for particulars to 

ROY MILLER 
ResweNt MANAGER 


D. 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest SCHOOL OF ART 
APpPLigeD TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
nterior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 
Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
[Evening classes at the new Parkway branch 
of the School, 1930 Race Street] 
European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses tor out vt town students 


Broad and Master Streets 





The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. Certificates given on 
completion of course. Send for cir- 
eular D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 

Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


The Harrisburg School of Art 


FALL TERM, SEPT. 28, ’31 
600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Catalogue on request 





WILMINGTON 


ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti —_ E. 


» 
Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


The display announcements of art 
Schools that appear in The Art 
Digest are consulted by nearly 
everyone who desires art instruc- 
tion. The educational department 
of the magazine has become in 
every sense a directory of Ameri- 
can art schools—the only one that 
is universally available. If any 
reader desires further information 
than is afforded by these announce- 
ments, The Art Digest will gladly 
supply it. Address: 116 E. 59th St., 
New York City. 











School Directory 





Art Pilgrimage Tour 


The Art Pilgrimage Tour of 1932 which 
was to have had as its focal point of interest 
the International Art Congress at Vienna has 
had to undergo revision. Word has come 
from the International Federation of Art 
Education that the Congress has been called 
off owing to the world’s financial difficulties 
and will not be held until Summer, 1934. The 
Congress, which has been held triennially, 
met last at Prague in 1929. 

Although this is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to the sponsor of the Pilgrimage Tour, 
the Bureau of University Travel, it is arrang- 
ing that the change will in nowise detract 
from the ‘interest of the trip. Negotiations 
are being made to have the educational author- 
ities of every large European center, such as 
London, Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, Venice, Milan, Florence and Rome, 
organize a display of school arts material and 
other items of art interest. Thus art educators 
will be enabled to get an idea of present meth- 


ods in art education and see historic art ex- | 


hibits against a local background. 

An attractive item of the art tour will be 
the leadership of such prominent men as 
Lorado Taft, John Shapley, H. H. Powers, 
Ellsworth Woodward, Forest Grant, Royal 
Bailey Farnum and others, who will give 
museum programs and lectures. 


Chicago’s Newest Art School 

A new art school has been founded in -‘Chi- 
cago, the Hubert Ropp School of Art, 100 East 
Chicago Avenue. Mr. Ropp, its head, was 
director of the National Academy of Art which 
was incorporated into the Chicago Academy 
of Art. He is nationally known in his field 
and brings to his new venture a rich store 
of experience gleaned from the many years of 
his work as an art educator. Many of his 
students have achieved high places in the 
various branches of artistic endeavor. 

The school is sponsored by a large group of 
Chicago art patrons, who feel that there is 
still need in America for “sincere and basic 
art training.” Chief among these sponsors 
are Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Clay Bartlett, Jr., 
Robert P. Bates, Walter S. Brewster, Mrs. Tif- 
fany Blake, Mrs. A. A. Carpenter, Mrs. Dun- 
can Hodges, Mrs. Clay Judson, Dorothy N. 
Keene, Mrs. William Martin and Mrs. E. A. 
Throckmorton. 


Hopkins, Art Educator 


James Frederick Hopkins, nationally known 
artist and art educator, died in California on 
Nov. 11 at the age of 63. A descendant of 
Stephen Hopkins of Mayflower fame, he had 
been engaged for more than 40 years, both 
here and abroad, in practicing his profession 
and in furthering art education. 

Mr. Hopkins taught drawing in the Bos- 
ton public schools, was director of the School 
of Art Design of Maryland Institute for six 
years, and director of art education in Massa- 
chusetts for eight years. He was delegate to 
numerous national and international art con- 
gresses and author of many books and syllabi, 
including “Outlines of Lessons in Drawing,” 
and “Outlines of Art History.” 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 
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SANTA BARBARA 


School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamMBLe 
President 
Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE-——BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





* 
en CLASSES IN SESSION 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
Lens OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL @ OF ART 


ENROLL FOR FALL SEASON Now 

Fine and Applied Art, all branches 

Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 


741 GRANDVIEW STREET 


S 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Wie) dai =| 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
Professional courses for 
serious students 


Mid-year entrance 
Illustrated Catalog 


Boston, Mass. 


Profusely 
2-44 St. Botolph St. 






Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Cataleg on Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suits 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 

trated catalog. 
Winter Term begins January 4, 1932. Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams 8St., 
Chicago, Ill 
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e Calendar 


[Concluded from Page 26] 


Columbia, S. C. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Dec. 7-14: Modern 
and American painters (A F. A.). 
Nashville, Tenn. 
CENTENNIAL CLUB—Dec. 7-14: Paintings and 
prints from 1930 Winter exhibition of National 
Academy of Design (A. F. A.). 


French 


Austin, Tex. 
ELIZABET NEY MUSEUM—Dec.: Paintings, 
Dawson Dawson-Watson. 
Dallas, Tex. 
PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Dec.: Black-and-white 


exhibition, Grand Central Art School Faculty. 
HIGHLAND PARK SOCIETY OF ARTS—Dec.: 
Paintings, Anne Guillot. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Dec. 6-27: 9th “A” 
and “B" circuit exhibitions, Southern States 
Art League; oils, Watson Neyland. HERZOG 
GALLERIES—Dec.: Directoire furniture and 
French etchings. é : 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ALICE MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES—Dec.: 

One man show, J. T. Harwood. 
Richmond, Va. 

YOUNG'S ART SHOP—To Dec. 5: Wood engrav- 

ings, Charles W. Smith. 
Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Dec. 31: Prints, Eric Gill; 
Gothic exhibit, XIIth to XVIth centuries. 
HENRY ART GALLERY—To Dec. 25: Paint- 
ings by Negro artists. HARRY HARTMAN'S 
GALLERY—Dec. 7-Jan. 2: Exhibition of con- 
temporary print makers. NORTHWEST ART 
GALLERIES—Permanent: Exhibition of North- 
west painters including Alaska. 

Madison, Wis. 

OF WISCONSIN—Dec. 7-30: Con- 

American and European artists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE—Dec.: Paintings, 
James Chapin, Willi Knapp: flower paintings, 
Catherine Klenert;: colored English aquatints. 












UNIVERSITY 
temporary 










MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—To Jan. 
1: Paintings loaned by Layton Art Gallery. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
MUSEUM—Paintings, 
(Roerich Museum). 






PUBLIC 
aurre 


Ramon de Zubi- 
















IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight. or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 






















Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


Hotel 3 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 















Where to Show 


(Societies, museums and individuals are asked 


to co-operate in making this list and its data 
complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Print Makers International; Los Angeles Muse- 
um; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Feb. 7: open to 
all; all graphic media; prizes. Address: Miss 
Louise Upton, Asst. Art Curator, Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. 


New Haven, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—An- 
nual Exhibition; Public Library; Feb. 15- 
Mar. 15; closing date not announced; open to 
all; media: oils, water colors, sculpture, framed 
prints. Address: Ethel B. Schiffer, Sec., 357 
Elm St., New Haven. 


Chicago, IIl. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—1i2th Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Water Colors; Art Institute 
of Chicago; Mar. 10-Apr. 17: closing date not 
announced; open to all; prizes; media: water 
color, pastels, monotypes, miniatures, drawings. 
A : Director’s Office, Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—1st International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving; Art In- 
stitute of Chicago: March 24-May 15: closing 
date not announced; open to all: prizes; all 
metal media. Address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector. 


HOOSIER SALON-—8th Annual Exhibition: Mar- 
shall Field Picture Galleries: Jan. 23-Feb. 6: 
closing date, Jan. 15; open to Indiana and former 
Indiana artists; Prizes; media; oil, water color, 
pastel, sculpture, prints. Address: Hoosier Art 
Gallery, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ART- 
18STS—6th Annual Exhibition; 40 Joy Street Gal- 
lery; Feb. 1-29; closing date not announced; 
open to members; dues $5; media: paintings, 
sculpture, black and white. Address: Secretary, 
40 Joy Street, Boston. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS—14th Annual Exhibition; Brooklyn Mu- 


seum; Jan. 25-Feb. 25: open to all; media: 
original miniatures on ivory. Address: Alex- 
andrina R. Harris, 101 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS—32nd Annual Exhibition for 1931; Grand 
Central Art Galleries; Jan. 20-Jan. 31; closing 
date not set; open to all; media: original minia- 
tures on ivory. Address: Grace H. Murray, 
Sec., 320 East 72nd St. 

FIFTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR—7th Annual. 
Under auspices of American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Art Center; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Jan. 
1; open to resident print makers in United 
States and American artists abroad; all graphic 
media; 50 best prints will be selected in tripli- 
cate by jury of two. Address: Blanche Decker, 
Executive Sec., 65 East 56th St. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—107th An- 
nual Exhibition: American Fine Arts Building: 
dates not set; receiving dates Mar. 14-15: open 
to all; prizes; media: oils. sculpture, drawings. 
prints. Address: National Academy of Design, 
Registrar, 215 W. 57th St.. New York. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—16th 
Annual; Mar. 1-31; closing date Feb, 15: onen 
to all; no prizes; no jury; media: painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts. Address: A. S. Baylin- 
son, Sec. 54 W. 74th St., New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Art: Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date Apr. 11: open to 
all living American artists; media: painting and 
sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—127th Annual Exhibition in Oil and 
Sculpture; Pennsylvania Academy; Jan, 23-Mar. 
13; closing date. Jan. 5: open to all: 
prizes. Address: Penn. Academy of Fine Arts, 
John Andrew Myers, Sec., Broad & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


— 


J. Greenwald, Ine. &::. 1900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
All Work on Premises 


668 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 
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OIL, WATER AND §f ,,... 
POWDER COLORS ee 
“The finest in the World— RP 
Standard of the Colormen” | 
We fact 
Artists’ Belgian Canvas B abo 
med 
WW “ 
Thirty different weaves jf 
and surfaces. LINEN and [if encc 
COTTON from 17 in. to his 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. € 
’ Special List of a 
Absorbent Canvases “¢ 
\Write for Price List |B 7}; 
and Sample Book Ran 
WHOLESALE ONLY |B whet 
Manufacturers. and Importers | 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. | N 
129-131 WEST 3list ST., NEW YORK 
at | 
N 
Rawr sae MN Re ee 
VERMILION Gf 
was known to the ancients in natural form 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion Dr 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of : 
the 12th century. strat 


Sulphur and mereny 
are mixed either wet or and sublima 
The distillate is dark violet, but on grind- 
ing this in water the bright characteristic 
red is developed. There are many shades 
of which the middle or spectrum one is the 
most . Exposure to strong sunlight 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 
old masters, who invariably glazed their 
vermilion with madder lake for protec 
tion. Vermilion is a sulphide of mercury 
and intermixture with lead and copper pit 
lies. 
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ERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ionwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Chairman: F. BAILLaRD WILLIAMGB...........0..0:s00eesee-0 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow............ 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
al Treasurer: GoRDON H. GRANT..........000000-sescsessseesneees 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze e....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


mE NEW YORK REGIONAL CHAPTER 


clair Art Museum, was prepared for this page. 






































~ THE VANDERBILT GALLERY OF THE FINE 

Arts ButLpinc 
15 West 577 Srreet, New York, N. Y. 
The New York Regional Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League invites 
‘on and your friends to be present at a talk 
-nd demonstration of interest to all professional 

artist-painters and art students 
by 
Dr. Martin Fiscuer oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 
on 

Practical Chemical Analyses of Pigments 
hat any artist can make in his own studio 
i jor his personal assurance that the pigments 
i buys are as labeled and are not substitutions. 
Dr. Fischer has been requested by the New 
‘ork Regional Chapter to come to New York 
to give this lecture in order to bring to prac- 
Y, INC. tical completeness the substance of his course 
WORKS of lectures at the Metropolitan Museum and 
§ his pamphlet “Hints to Artist-Painters 





t St. flPigment),” that has been distributed to all 
members of the League. 

w St. Dr. Fischer proposes to show you how the 

i tube colors you buy may be tested by you 


so that you may assure yourself of their gen- 
uineness, and thereby know that they are real- 

ly permanent. We recall his introductory 
RS remarks in the pamphlet referred to above: 


4 “When you know, you are a master; 
- when you do not know, you are a trades- 
man’s customer.” 

a “There will be no improvement in manu- 


W— factured goods until the artist knows more 
about the chemistry of his pigments and 
media than the salesman.” 

“Force the manufacturer to be honest and 
encourage him who mixes conscience with 
his paints.” 
| 
] 
| 





“There should be a law to make the manu- 
facturer state on his label the exact contents 
of a paint.” 

i@ ©6This lecture is given at the expense of the 
i New York Regional Chapter. Jt is free to all, 
whether members of the League or not. 

* * * 


Inc. MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY 
ORK REGIONAL CHAPTER 
______j§ at the Montclair Art Museum, South 
essai Mountain Ave. at Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, New Jersey 
> N Fripay eventinc, Decemper Iltn, at 8:30 
al form o’cLocK. 
— Dr. Fischer will repeat the talk and demon- 
nere stration given in New York on the previous 
» grind- gg CVening and commented on immediately above. 
ee This lecture is also without charge to any 
ee who attend and members may invite their 
the friends to be present. Any others reading 
4 oe this notice who may wish to hear Dr. Fischer 








will be equally welcome. 


PRE cree. 4g 

a _ THE NEW JERSEY SHOW 

OLOR _Review of the exhibition sponsored by the 
| ES @New Jersey Chapter of the American Artists 
, N.Y, rofessional League, now on view at the Mont- 










MEETING Because of lack of space, readers will find it 
Thursday evening, December 10th, on Page 7 of this issue. 
4 8.30 o’clock ek ®t 


A LUXURY TAX ON SALES OF 
WORKS OF ART? 


On inquiry it was found probable that con- 
sideration will be given at the next session of 
Congress to the raising of revenue, much 
needed by our Federal Government, through 
the imposition of a sales or luxury tax. 

If such a measure should be drawn and 
passed to include a tax on sales of the works 
of living American artists and craftsmen, our 
profession would feel its effect, undoubtedly, 
very seriously. This possible danger appeared 
sufficiently great to the National Executive 
Committee of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, and to the Council of the 
National Academy of Design to warrant the 
sending of carefully considered statements to 
the President of the United States. The action 
of these two representative art organizations 
was independent, but cooperative. The letter 
sent by the League, and signed by F. Ballard 
Williams, National President, and Wilford S. 
Conrow, National Secretary was as follows: 

Mr. President:—There may be some reality in 
the current rumor that you are gathering data 
on which to base a recommendation to Congress 
that much needed revenue may be raised by the 
Federal Government through the imposition of a 
Sales or Luxury Tax. We trust therefore that 
it may not be amiss for us to place before you 
for consideration a statement that may fairly 
represent the living American artists’ point of 
view of the probable effect of including the sales 
of their works in the category of classes of ob- 
jects on which such a tax should be imposed. 

The American Artists Professional League is 
a national organization with some 2000 mem- 
bers resident in 47 States. We present to you a 
collective opinion that we believe may represent 
that of some 200,000 American artists if all 
were as well informed as our own members. 

The intent of taxation, we presume, is to 
raise needed revenue, and not to drive away 
business nor to kill it. 

The sincerity of legislators is not questioned, 
but wiser action by them may spring from fuller 
knowledge. 

Art is commonly regarded as a luxury indus- 
try. On the contrary it is an historical fact that 
if art is encouraged and develops to really high 
excellence, it becomes the most enduring economic 
asset of a nation and continues to pay to many 
successive generations of the country that pos- 
sesses great works of art unearned increments 
that may eventually even exceed in amount the 
unearned increments derived from any other in- 
dustry whatsoever. France, Italy, Greece and 
Egypt today receive millions of dollars annually 
from travellers from the ends of the earth who 
wish to view the great works of art of the past 
that can be seen in those countries. 

The best of the work of living artists of today 
may become the old masters of tomorrow and a 
real attraction to art lovers. It is wise there- 
fore to avoid the imposition of a tax that may 
handicap seriously the living artist. 

The sales of works of living artists suffer 
sooner in a period of depression, and recover more 
slowly than any other business of which we are 
aware. To impose a Luxury Tax on art at its 
source, i. e. on the sale of works of art, would 
produce but little revenue for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and would have undoubtedly a disas- 
trous economic effect on the earnings of large 
numbers of living American artists who are de- 
pendent on sales of their art works for earn- 
ings with which to pay their bills and to continue 
their creative work, from the best of which the 
nation may derive ultimately, as we have said, 
even material profit beyond any present expecta- 
tion. 

May we point out furthermore that works of 
art are already subject to taxation. Every time 
an inheritance tax is paid, it includes a tax upon 
every work of art in the particular estate. By 
this, works of art are taxed recurrently on an 
average of five times a century. Any additional 
tax is therefore a tendency to kill this industry, 
because the acquisition of works of art could 
become too expensive, 
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E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


Make Your Christmas Cards by 
Simplified Etching 


Original of this Reproduction was made 
with “Tif Etching Materials.” Complete out- 
fit containing all the necessary supplies and 


instructions. 
Postpaid $1.35 


Why Not 
Order 
a Set Today? 


Write for 
General 
Price List E 


Hithérto, etching has been an art justifying 
by its high artistic value a considerable ex- 
penditure on costly tools and materials. 

Now the use of compressed fibre plates in- 
stead of metal ones in conjunction with 
chear suitable tools offers the layman of 
artistic tastes an opportunity of practising 
this ancient craft. 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 
Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 
New York City 


Factory, Queensboro, N. Y. 
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Maud Dale Presents Renoir and His Tradition at French Museum 


“Portrait of a Young Girl,’ Gustave Courbet. The Dale Collection. 


“Renoir and His Tradition” is the title of the 
second of the large loan exhibitions which 
Maud Dale, as chairman of the exhibition 
committee, has arranged for the Museum 
of French Art, on through December. 
Las year it was “Degas and His Tradition;” 
next year Mrs. Dale is planning a similar 
show with Cézanne playing the star role. Be- 
ginning with the artists from) whom Renoir 
drew his inspiration, the Renoir exhibition 
traces, with fine examples, his entire career, 
ending with the moderns who have been nour- 
ished by him—Pierre Bonnard, Edouard Vuil- 
lard, Albert Marquet, Raoul Dufy, Charles 
Dufresne, F. C. Frieseke, Henri-Matisse. 

“The theme,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell 
in the New York Times, “from beginning to 
end, is fascinatingly presented. Many of the 
examples are extremely fine, this applying both 
to Renoir himself and to those who are 


view 


Whitney Museum 


[Concluded from page 9] 


E. Cederquist, Robert W. Chanler. Rose Clark, 
Glenn O. Coleman, Arthur Crisp, John Cunning, 
John Steuart Curry, Howard G. Cushing, Andrew 
Dasburg, Randall Davey, Arthur B. Davies, Stuart 
Davis, Charles Demuth, Preston Dickinson, Thomas 
Donelly, Elsie Driggs, Guy Pene Du Bois, Mabel 
Dwight, Thomas Eakins, Louis M. Eilshemius, 
Arthur W. Faber, Hamilton E. Field, Ernest Fiene, 
Karl Free, F. C. Frieseke, Emil Ganso, W. J. 
Glackens, Anne Goldwaite, Harry Gottlieb, John 
D. Graham, Samuel Halpert, Leon Hartl, Marsden 
Hartley, Bertram Hartman, Robert Henri, Harry 
Herring, Edward Hopper, Isabella Howland, East- 
man Johnson, Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, 
Rockwell Kent, G. Klitgaard, Kaj Klitgaard, B. D. 
Kopman, Leon Kroll, Max Kuehne, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, John La Farge, Richard Lahey, Sidney 
Laufman. Ernest Lawson, Charles D. Lay, Jonas 
Lie, John W. Lockwood, Molly Luce, Luigi Lu- 
cioni, Eugene Ludins, George Luks, Henry Lee 
McFee, Peppino Mangravite, Reginald Marsh, Henry 
Mattson, Jan Matulka, Alfred Maurer, Kenneth 
H. Miller, Hermon More, Herbert Morgan, David 
H. Morrison, Jerome Myers, Georgia O'Keefe, Har- 
ley Perkins, George Picken, Joseph Pollet, M. 
Prendergast, William L. Quanchi, Edward Red- 
field, Robert Reid, Louis Ribak, Theodore Robinson, 
Paul Rohland, Charles Rosen, Albert P. Ryder. 





drawn into the absorbing confederacy. As in 
last year’s Degas experiment, and with an even 
fuller success this time, preceding and suc- 
ceeding painters are drawn into juxtaposition 
with the central figure.” 

Mrs. Dale pointed out in the catalogue: “It 
is Renoir of all the painters of the XIXth 
century, not Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, or Cour- 
bet, Manet, or any one of the Impressionist 
group who is supremely fitted into the history 
of art. His work in its several periods presents 
the fullest development of an_ individual’s 
evolution; it reaches back through Diaz, Mon- 
ticelli, Delacroix, Corot and Courbet through 
the XVIIIth century painters, Watteau, 
Boucher, and Fragonard, to Rubens and those 
great colorists, the Venetians. He has left 
the most complete record of the various ideas 
and methods that went to make up Impres- 
sionism. In his art the brilliant experiments 
of Degas in the study of line became lyrical. 


Katherine Schmidt, H. E. Schnakenberg, D. R. 
Schwarcz, Charles Sheeler, Everett Shinn, Simka 
Simkhovitch, John Sloan, Judson Smith, Isaac 
Soyer, Raphael Soyer, Eugene Speicher, Niles 
Spencer, Maurice Sterne, Edmund Tarbell, Ru- 
dolph F. Tricea, Allen Tucker, John H. Twacht- 
man, Dorothy Varian, A. Walkowitz, Franklin C. 
Watkins, H. W. Watrous, Nan Watson, Max 
Weber, Clement Wilenchick, Alexander Wyant, 
William Yarrow, Marguerite Zorach. [Total, 136] 

SCULPTORS—Robert Aiken, Paul W. Bartlett, 
8. F. Bilotti, Lucile Swan Blum, Julian Bowes, 
Elizabeth Chase, Allan Clark, Henry Clews, Jo 
Davidson, E. W. Deming, Abastenia St. Eberle, 
Alfeo Faggi, S. J. Farnham, Duncan Ferguson, 
Paul Fiene, John Flanagan, W. Burdette Force, 
Daniel Chester French, Sherry Fry, Eugenie Ger- 
shoy, Charles Grafly, John Gregory, Herbert Hasel- 
tine, Malvina Hoffman, Cecil Howard, Grace Mott 
Johnson, Sylvia S. Judson, Mario Korbel, Gaston 
La Chaise, Robert Laurent, Arthur Lee, Florence 
Lucius, Frederick W. MacMonnies, Philip Martiny, 
Bruce Mocre, Reuben Nakian, Isamu Noguchi, 
Andrew O'Connor, Edith B. Parsons, Dujam Penic, 
Albin Polasek, A. P. Proctor, F. G. R. Roth, Lin- 
coln Rothschild, Charles C. Rumsey, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Charles Schulter, H. M. Shrady, Ce- 
sare Stea, Albert Stewart, H. D. Thrasher, Poly- 
gnotos Vagis, Carl Waters, G. V. Whitney, Ma- 
honri Young, William Zorach. [Total, 56] 


Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 





“The Letter,’ by Bonnard. Tie Mrs. Chester Dale Collection. 


He built up human forms as solid as the Mtg 
Saint Victoire of Cézanne. The beautiful light 
of Monet not only shone upon the flesh of hi 
nudes but the flesh itself glowed with its ow 
reflected lights, and in all of his painting 
there was the marvel of his sumptuous color. 

“All the grace and charm of the XXIIth 
century painters is in his groups, so alive aré 
they, moving with happy ease and gesture at 
the public balls, in the streets, on the river, 
boating, bathing, lunching—a poem of mang 
ners of the 70’s and 80’s, in color—Mallarmé 
and Verlaine did no better in verse. 

“With his rare perception of color Renol 
has painted portraits, landscapes, and th 
beauty of material things—fruits, flow 
fabrics, and above all, human flesh. The sug 
gestiveness of the XVIIIth century painters ij 
entirely absent from his nudes which are com 


pletely natural and without self conscio 
ness.” 


“Averell House” 


A new season for Averell House, forme 
known under the title of “Art for the Garden, 
opened on Nov. 24 with a large exhibition a 
garden sculpture. Animal sculptures by Amer 
ican artists occupy the new daylight gallerym 
a recent addition. Some of the artists aft 
Wheeler Williams, Eli Nadelman, Paul Mat 
ship, Zorach, Shonnard, Albert Stewart and 
Roy Sheldon. 

The other exhibition, occupying the majo 
part of the galleries, is made up of collectiom 
of garden objects selected by Karl Freund if 
Europe, comprising almost 200 pieces. 
particular interest are a pair of Georgian um 
of Portland stone, a life size group in painted 
lead of a pair of hunters with a stone dog 
four allegorical figures in white marble 0 
Joseph Nollokens, XVIIIth century Engli 
sculptor, and a pair of elephants in blue Tut 
quin marble known to have belonged to 
Antoinette. 
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Original Painting of "Boy with a Whistle" 
By J. F. MILLET 
(1814-1874) 


PAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, DUTCH, ITALIAN 
and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


Dealers and Visitors invited Inquiries solicited 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


ne ‘en S i : ath ts ASW aa 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Picadilly, London) 


“MASTER OF THE HOUNDS" by A. J. MUNNINGS 


rr © ee 


EXHIBITION OF SELECTED PAINTINGS 


From the collection of the late J. A. Cooling, Esq., of London. 4 7 


Including examples by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. W. 
John Constable, R.A. Sir George Clausen, R.A. 
George Morland A. J. Munnings, R.A. 
F. Roybet F. Brangwyn, R.A. 
J. F. Herring, SR. . Roger Fry 
William Shayer, SR. Duncan Grant 


and others 


4 EAST O6TH ST. NEW YORK 


[Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League] 
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